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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A Department  of  Oberlin  College 

A Professional  School  of  Highest  Standing: 

Only  college  graduates  admitted. 

A Non-Sectarian  School  of  Theology: 

Entirely  free  from  creedal  restrictions;  preparing 
for  the  Ministry  men  of  eleven  different  denomi- 
nations. 

A Modern  Training  School  for  Service 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God: 

For  the  Pastorate  of  Chinches;  for  Christian 
Teaching;  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Secretaryships  and  other  Social  Service  work;  for 
Foreign  Missionary  Service.  One-third  of  last 
years  students  were  Volunteers. 

Both  Men  and  Women  Enrolled: 
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II  U.  S History  and  Civil  Goverment. 
References  to  Charming,  Ames,  Wil- 
son, Elson.  Discussions,  Present- 
day  problems  and  policies. 

III  History  of  England,  Cheyney, Origin 
of  English  Institutions,  Papers  on 
selected  Topics. 

IV  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
Myers.  Great  emphasis  on  original 
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Source  Book. 
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Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
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Warner  Hall 

Terms  begin  January  6 and  April  7,  1909 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting. 

The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
1 Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series  of  500. 
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President  H.  C.  King’s 
New  Book 

“The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life” 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.60. 

A simple,  clear,  straightforward  attack  upon  one  of  the  funda- 
mental difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  Dr.  King  has  been  steadily  developing  through  his 
well-known  books. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

The  book  emphasizes  the  need  of  an  entire  change  of  the  old 
methods  of  regarding  theology  as  a body  of  doctrine  apart  from  any 
necessarily  close  relation  to  conduct. 

Cloth,  12  mo,  $1,50,  by  mail  $1.60. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

Develops  the  thought  of  the  last  chapter  of  “Reconstruction  in 
Theology,”  in  which  the  author  emphasizes  Christ's  religious  life  as  es- 
sentially the  maintenance  and  expression  of  a personal  relation  of 
friendship  with  God. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 

Addresses  and  papers  touching  the  method  of  cultivating  this  true 
relation  between  God  and  man,  especially  among  the  young. 

“1  am  reading  it  with  great  profit.  It  is  a magnificent  utterance."  — 
William  F.  Anderson,  Sec’y.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  postage  11c. 

Rational  Living 

Is  an  effort  to  make  efficient  in  daily  living  the  truths  which  mod- 
ern psychology  has  readied.  As  a stimulus  to  that  training  of  the  mind 
and  care  of  the  body  on  which  so  much  of  the  spiritual  life  is  condi- 
tioned, the  book  is  exceptionally  useful. 

“As  a constructive  piece  of  work,  making  religiously  available  the 
results  of  contemporary  researches  in  mind,  the  value  of  ‘Rational  Liv- 
ing’ is  tremendous.  At  this  time  particularly,  the  religious  teacher 
needs  just  what  he  finds  in  ‘Rational  Living’ — a book  sure,  one  thinks, 
to  quicken  the  minister  and  his  sermons  and  his  people.” — Arthur  R. 
Taylor,  Rector,  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  Warren,  Pennsylania. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  postage  12c. 
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College  Preparatory  Courses 


College  Preparatory  Courses 
are  especially  planned  to  prepare 
students  for  entrance  to  En- 
gineering Schools. 
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The  Carnegie  Library  Building 

I once  heard  an  eminent  librarian  state  that  library  buildings 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes : Librarians’  libraries,  and  Archi- 
tects’ libraries.  Libraries  of  the  first  class  are  planned  by  librarians 
for  the  use  and  convience  of  the  public  and  of  the  librarians.  Li- 
braries of  the  second  class  are  planned  by  architects  for  their  own 
honor  and  glory  and  are  not  convenient  for  any  other  purpose. 

I am  not  willing  to  admit  that  all  wisdom  in  library  planning 
is  monopolized  by  librarians,  or  that  all  monumental  follies  are 
perpetrated  by  architects,  but  it  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  a 
tendency  among  architects  to  spend  their  thought  and  their  client’s 
money  largely  on  the  exterior,  sometimes  to  the  neglect  of  the  con- 
venience and  utility  of  the  interior.  For  this  tendency,  I hold  that 
the  architectural  profession  is  not  primarily  responsible,  for  archi- 
tects will,  on  the  whole,  give  the  public  what  it  wants. 

If  you  limit  your  criticism  of  a building  to  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
terior as  you  view  it  in  passing,  you  will  encourage  architects  to 
spend  money  and  thought  mainly  upon  the  outside. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  exterior  design  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  architect’s  work.  It  is  not  the  most 
important  part,  neither  is  it  the  most  difficult  part  of  an  architect’s 
designing. 

If  an  architect  be  supplied  with  liberal  funds  and  allowed  to 
design  a building  in  some  well-known  style  of  architecture,  and  be 
allowed  also  to  subordinate  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  then  the 
creation  of  a handsome  facade  is  not  a matter  of  difficulty.  The 
greater  part  of  an  architect’s  study  is  spent  upon  the  floor  plans.  He 
must  take  a problem  of  planning,  often  intricate  and  difficult,  and 
adjust  all  the  parts  so  as  to  be  in  the  most  convenient  relation  to 
each  other  and  at  the  same  time  permit  of  a rational  and  effective 
architectural  treatment.  The  floor  plans  should  be  so  studied  that 
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they  suggest  the  main  features  of  the  exterior  before  any  actual 
drawing  has  been  done  on  the  latter. 

Last  of  all  the  architect  must  devise  such  an  exterior  as  shall 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  plans,  shall  express  the  purpose  and 
character  of  the  building,  shall  harmonize  with  its  environment  and 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  money  and  materials  at  command. 
A design  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  all  these  conditions 
and  limitations. 

I will  endeavor  to  give,  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me,  the 
salient  features  of  the  problem  set  to  be  solved  by  the  architects  in 
this  building.  There  are  colleges  which'have  erected  libraries  of 
the  so-called  “architect”  type.  They  have  made  the  library  the  cen- 
tral and  monumental  building  of  the  institution  and  have  supplied 
the  architect  generously  with  funds  wherewith  to  adorn  the  exterior 
with  the  classic  dignity  of  cut  and  sculptured  stone,  and  the  interior 
with  the  splendor  of  polished  marble  and  mural  painting.  The  public 
tramps  in  admiring  throngs  through  the  palatial  reading  rooms,  to 
the  serious  interruption  of  the  readers,  and  votes  the  architect  to  be  a 
great  man. 

In  contrast  to  this,  Oberlin  College  placed  foremost  the  virtues 
of  the  “Librarian”  type  of  building,  when  they  put  the  supervision 
of  the  plans  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Root,  the  Librarian.  Profes- 
sor Root  prepared  a definite  program  of  the  requirements  of  each 
department.  The  problem  of  the  architects  was  to  give  form  to 
this  program  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  part.  The  problem  was 
unusually  complicated,  because  the  building  is  a combination  of 
college  and  public  library,  and  separate  accommodations  were  re- 
quired for  each. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  building  stratifies  the  two 
departments  horizontally.  The  public  is  accommodated  entirely  on 
the  first  floor.  This  floor  is  a complete  public  library,  so  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  general  public  to  visit  the  upper  stories.  F rom 
the  spacious  entrance  hall  a broad  stairway  on  the  left  leads  to  the 
College  library  on  the  second  floor  and  this  floor  and  those  above  are 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  College-  The  essence  of  the  College 
library  is  the  great  reading  room.  I his  is  the  largest  single  feature 
of  the  building  and  is  properly  made  prominent  in  the  design.  The 
plans  were  arranged  to  bring  this  reading  room  to  the  front  where  it 
occupies  the  entire  facade  facing  the  campus.  1 he  windows  at 
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the  ends  are  raised  high  above  the  floor  to  give  wall  shelving  beneath, 
but  the  central  group  has  the  sills  lowered  for  an  outlook  upon  the 
campus. 

At  the  rear  of  the  reading  room  and  opening  broadly  into  the 
same  is  the  periodical  reading  room  lighted  by  a skylight.  At  one 
end,  the  reading  room  is  entered  from  the  stair  hall ; at  the  other, 
it  communicates  with  the  stack  room.  This  stack  room,  containing, 
when  completed,  six  stories  of  steel  stacks,  each  7 feet  3 inches  in 
height,  communicates  with  every  floor  of  the  building. 

At  present  the  stacks  are  omitted  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
room  and  this  space  used  as  an  art  gallery. 

The  sendee  section  of  the  building  consisting  of  librarians’  and 
cataloguing  rooms,  occupies  the  rear  of  the  second  floor. 

A third  floor  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  reading  room 
and  a fourth  floor  extending  above  the  reading  room,  are  divided 
into  seminar  rooms,  for  the  use  of  special  classes  of  students- 

In  considering  the  exterior  design  of  the  library,  its  location  as 
one  of  the  group  of  buildings  facing  the  campus,  calls  for  harmony 
with  previously  erected  structures,  rather  than  contrast  with  them. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  rock-face  stone  and  the  adoption  of  some  type 
of  Romanesque  style  were  imperative.  The  intention  has  been  to 
give  to  the  design  the  elements  of  strength  and  dignity  and  to  em- 
plasize  the  breadth  rather  than  the  heighth.  The  sense  of  dignity  and 
repose  that  is  conveyed  by  building  broad, rather  than  high,  is  not  as 
generally  appreciated  as  it  should  be  A facade  in  which  some  one 
dimension  predominates  is  more  forceful  than  when  there  is  an  even 
balance.  The  striking  effect  of  unusual  height  is  appreciated  by 
everyone ; but  the  more  quiet  virtue  of  breadth,  that  is  the  charm 
of  our  best  residence  work,  is  more  appropriate  to  a college  campus, 
where  a many-storied  building  seems  an  impertinence. 

Broad  effects  appeal  to  a cultivated  taste  and  harmonize  with 
the  modesty  characteristic  of  real  learning.  The  dignity  of  the  old 
First  Church  is  due  largely  to  its  lowness  and  breadth,  and  the  new 
chapel  is  a most  successful  illustration  of  the  same  treatment. 

The  main  feature  of  the  facade  is  the  expression  of  the  great 
College  reading  room.  The  first  floor  is  subordinated  by  giving  it  a 
basement  treatment,  and  the  fourth  floor,  which  is  a full  story  on 
the  rear  is  entirely  within  the  roof  on  the  front.  The  triple  gable 
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motive  was  adopted,  not  from  caprice,  but  to  make  the  roof  space 
available  for  seminar  rooms. 

The  demand  for  the  largest  possible  space  to  accommodate  the 
many  books  and  the  ever  increasing  number  of  students,  so  crowded 
the  limit  of  cost  as  to  make  any  extended  elaboration  of  design  im- 
possible, and  called  for  much  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tects. Ornament  has  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  detail  of 
the  entrance. 

There  is  a kind  of  ornament  that  is  not  a part  of  architecture 
but  which  is  nevertheless  an  important  accessory.  I refer  to  the 
planting  of  vines  and  shrubbery  about  the  building.  The  library 
which  has  been  growing  toward  completion  before  your  eyes,  will 
not  be  ready  for  the  final  inspection  and  judgement  of  the  public 
until  the  putting  in  of  the  landscape  accessories  which  have  already 
been  planned;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  interior  hardly 
suggests  the  finished  effect  in  its  present  incompleteness. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  modern  office  buildings,  the  imposing  ef- 
fect of  outside  stone  steps  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of 
an  entrance  directly  from  the  sidewalk.  The  lowness  of  the  en- 
trance, however  has  a valuable  compensation  in  that,  by  contrast,  it 
increased  the  apparent  size  and  effect  of  the  building  as  a whole. 

I have  been  asked  whether  there  is  any  precedent  for  the  carving 
above  the  entrance.  There  was  no  precedent  for  Oberlin  College. 
Oberlin  made  its  own  precedent-  There  was  no  precedent  for  the 
kind  of  library  building  that  Oberlin  needed : Professor  Root  was 

a sufficient  precedent  unto  himself.  I do  not  know  why  there  need 
be  any  precedent  for  the  work  of  the  architect.  However,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  think  that  there  should  be  a precedent  for  every 
human  action  I will  explain.  There  was  once  an  architect  in  Egypt 
who  wished  to  decorate  a temple  which  he  was  planning.  He  saw 
the  lotus  flowers  along  the  Nile  and  he  used  these  familiar  forms 
for  carving  in  stone.  It  was  a great  innovation  at  the  time,  but  now 
the  lotus  is  inseparably  associated  with  Egyptian  art. 

There  was  an  architect  in  ancient  Greece,  who  wished  to  device 
something  more  decorative  than  the  severe  and  proper  Doric  and 
even  more  festive  than  the  graceful  Tonic.  Pie  saw  a plant  growing 
wild,  of  the  thistle  family,  Acanthus  by  name,  and  noted  its  graceful 
leaves,  and  with  these  for  a motive,  he  designed  the  Corinthian 
capital. 
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The  architects  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Oberlin,  wishing  to 
relieve  the  severity  of  the  facade  by  some  foliated  ornament,  fol- 
lowed the  historical  precedents  and  looked  for  some  plant  indige- 
nous to  the  soil.  They  saw  a horse  chestnut  tree  growing  in  front  of 
the  building  and  noted  the  beauty  of  its  deep-cut  leaves.  They  re- 
membered that  Ohio  has  been  called  the  “Buckeye  State,”  and  bade 
the  carver  place  this  appropriate  form  upon  the  stone. 

Normand  S.  Patton. 
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Cooperation  Between  College  Libraries 

Mr.  Chairman,  Cousins  of  Oberlin,  (Are  we  not  children  of 
two  sisters,  and  therefore  privileged  to  take  up  the  familiar  relations 
of  cousinship  at  short  notice?)  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

On  these  days  of  rejoicing  and  of  retrospect  when  Oberlin 
gathers  a host  of  her  sons  and  daughters  about  her,  and  shows  them 
with  satisfaction  her  new  buildings  and  equipment — new  tools  for 
the  work  of  her  hands, — when  at  the  same  time  she  takes  a long  look 
back  over  her  seventy-five  years  of  struggle  and  progress  and  ac- 
complishment, and  when  she  invites  her  neighbors  also  to  gather 
about  her  hearthstone  and  discuss  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future,  it  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
pany; and  on  this  day  in  particular,  when  her  new  Library  building 
is  dedicated  to  its  noble  use,  it  is  a special  privilege  to  bring  to  the 
Library  of  Oberlin  the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  its  oldest 
sister  library.  To  you,  Mr.  Librarian,  I am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  heartfelt  pleasure  in  seeing  you  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  this  new  building.  We  both  have  known  what  it  is  to 
have  our  possessions  outrun  the  measure  of  our  capacity.  We  both 
have  had  to  plan  and  contrive  how  to  get  more  books  into  spaces 
which  we  had  thought  already  full,  and  to  see  the  interests  of  our 
readers  sacrificed  temporarily  to  the  demands  for  house  room  of 
what  they  read.  We  both  have  experienced  the  Librarian’s  dilemma 
of  being  obliged  by  a knowledge  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  collec- 
tions, to  insist  upon  our  need  of  larger  means  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase books,  at  the  same  time  being  conscious  that,  if  the  books  we 
ask  for  come  to  us,  we  shall  be  at  our  wit  s end  to  know  where  to 
place  them. 

Our  libraries  have  been  like  reservoirs,  in  constant  danger  of 
overflowing.  When  the  incoming  stream,  swollen  by  the  rain  of 
heaven,  bids  us  to  rejoice  in  the  bounty  of  the  skies,  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  our  walls  compels  us  to  think  first  how  we  can  enlarge 
or  strengthen  them,  even  by  temporary  expedients. 

If  your  perplexities  have  been  relieved,  Mr.  Librarian,  before 
my  own,  if  we  in  the  Harvard  Library  must  still  resemble  the  ants 
in  a suddenly  disturbed  anthill,  running  about  with  our  treasures  in 
our  arms,  and  searching  distractedly  for  a safe  place  in  which  to  de  - 
posit them,  I can  at  least  take  solid  satisfaction  in  seeing  you  about 
to  take  possession  of  an  empty  building  in  which,  for  a time  at 
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least,  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding  unoccupied  shelves 
stretch  out  before  you.  Here  you  will  have  the  comfortable 
feeling  that  your  great  family  of  authors  can  sort  themselves  out 
according  to  their  several  tastes  and  interests,  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
without  unseemly  scrambling  for  the  best  places — for  any  place  in 
fact  where  they  may  perch  for  the  time  being,  and  where  the  last 
comers,  like  would-be  guests  in  a crowded  summer  hotel,  do  not 
have  to  put  up  with  beds  on  the  floor  or  on  the  table  that  they  may 
escape  being  turned  out  of  doors  entirely. 

I have  changed  my  metaphor  more  than  once,  but  the  subject  of 
overcrowding  has  been  with  each  of  us  an  insistent  one  for  years, 
and  we  have  had  to  look  at  it  from  many  points  of  view. 

Congratulations  are  also  due  to  you,  fellow  students,  both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate,  both  those  who  teach  and  those  who  are 
taught — fellow  learners  all,  for  I doubt  not  both  your  numbers  and 
your  needs  have  increased  faster  than  they  could  be  provided  for. 
The  extra  table  here  and  the  additional  seats  there  that  have  been 
squeezed  in  to  an  already  well  filled  hall  have  but  diminished  the 
elbow  room  of  your  wits  as  well  as  of  your  persons.  Careful  work 
and  deliberate  work  cannot  be  done  in  a crowd  or  where  there  is  a 
bustle,  and  few  people  can  think  straight  amid  distracting  surround- 
ings. Those  of  you  who  depart  this  year  from  the  College  may  well 
look  with  some  feeling  of  envy  at  those  who  remain  and  at  those 
who  are  just  entering,  and  think  of  the  larger  spaces  in  which  they 
can  plant  themselves,  and  the  better  conveniences  with  which  they 
will  work. 

We  who  come  from  other  libraries  will  profit  also  by  what  you 
have  done.  Those  of  us  who  have  recently  built  will  get  hints  of 
what  we  can  add  to  our  own  libraries ; those  who  have  long  wanted 
to  build  can  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  each  good  library  build- 
ing  erected  makes  the  next  one  a little  better  still,  since  we  all  learn 
wisdom  from  the  experiments  of  our  neighbors. 

1 he  present  company,  the  immediate  circumstances  about  us,  have 
so  far  occupied  our  thoughts.  But  on  this  occasion  the  mind  natur- 
ally reaches  out  to  something  a little  beyond.  It  comes  over  us 
afresh  that  in  our  occupation  we  serve  far-reaching,  deep-founded 
interests  in  which  are  involved  the  future  of  libraries,  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning.  For  the  moment  these  great  interests 
are  committed  to  our  hands.  We  do  for  them  what  we  can,  we 
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mould  and  modify  them  in  some  small  degree,  we  work  out  the 
practical  means  by  which  they  find  expression.  But  our  work  soon 
ceases ; we  only  build  up  a little  on  foundations  already  laid  in  the 
past.  Sometimes  it  is  true  we  pull  down  and  destroy  a good  bit, 
when  our  predecessors  seem  to  have  made  bad  mistakes-  But  what- 
ever we  do,  we  soon  yield  our  places  to  others,  while  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  and  forces  remain  and  work  themselves  out 
through  others’  hands  and  thoughts.  And  so  as  the  poet,  when  he 
looks  deep  into  life  as  a poet  should,  calls  upon  the  Muse  and 
opens  his  mind  to  her  inspiration,  so,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  our  place 
to  look  to  (what  shall  I say)  the  Genius  of  Oberlin, — the  Spirit  of 
this  Library,- — the  Ideal  which  has  been  gradually  becoming  embodied 
here  in  the  traditions, practices,  and  purposes  of  the  place,- — the  Angel 
of  Oberlin  we  might  venture  to  say,  with  eye  and  ear  open  to  eternal 
and  underlying  truths,  to  the  special  messages  that  God  would  make 
known  to  the  world  through  the  men  and  women  gathered  together 
under  his  guidance  here — a personal  force  it  seems,  greater  than 
any  of  us  or  than  all  of  us,  whose  ministers  we  are  and  whose  far- 
seeing  purposes  it  is  our  place  to  carry  out  into  their  practical  de- 
tails. Call  it  Genius,  Spirit,  Ideal,  or  Angel,  or  find  some  better 
name  if  you  can,  its  personal  quality  we  can  insist  upon,  for  all  the 
relations  and  purposes  of  a library  are  personal,  its  very  substance 
(its  books)  is  infused  with  personality,  and  its  only  use  is  in  direct 
contact  with  personality.  Its  personification  then  cannot  fail  to 
have  distinctive  human  qualities  which  characterize  it  sharply.  Let 
us  then  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  the  Genius  of  the  Oberlin  Library 
(to  use  the  first  word  that  comes  to  hand)  and  we  shall  the  easier 
keep  before  our  minds  what  the  Oberlin  Library  stands  for. 

Let  us  go  one  step  further  and  picture  to  ourselves  as  gathered 
into  one  place  the  Geniuses  of  other  libraries  (to  avoid  the  more 
classical  form  Genii,  which  suggests  those  powerful  and  awesome 
spirits  of  the  Arabian  Nights)— the  Geniuses  of  College  Libraries  in 
particular,  who  will  have  come  together  to  felicitate  the  Oberlin 
Genius  on  the  new  earthly  embodiment  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  him.  We  sec  a goodly  number,  for  while  we  their  min- 
isters and  servants  are  engrossed  with  the  details  of  daily  adminis- 
tration, or  are  needed  at  our  respective  College  Commencements, 
or  have  gone  to  the  great  meeting  of  our  fellow  librarians  to  dicuss 
these  same  details,  they,  the  Geniuses  of  our  several  libraries,  since 
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they  are  occupied  only  with  general  principles,  permanent  qualities, 
and  purposes  of  long  reach  and  slow  fulfillment,  will  have  leisure 
and  inclination  for  such  gatherings. 

Behold  them,  therefore,  a great  company,  representing  all  our 
college  libraries  and  perchance  some  others,  gathered  on  a sunny 
hillside  on  which  grow  the  trees  of  knowledge  bearing  abundant 
fruits  of  wisdom.  In  the  distance  rise  the  mountains  of  inspiration, 
while  near  at  hand  a lake,  in  which  the  clear  waters  of  truth  have 
gathered,  mirrors  in  its  calm  surface  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  by 
night  the  peaceful  stars.  A spirit  of  helpfulness  and  good  will 
shines  out  on  the  faces  of  all,  for  they  have  learned  that  their  work 
is  primarily  a work  of  service  and  self-effacement,  a work  of  pre- 
paration for  the  work  of  others. 

As  the  Genius  of  Oberlin  conies  forth  from  among  the  trees, 
the  others  press  forward  to  meet  him.  He  is  clad,  be  it  observed, 
in  a new  robe,  a little  more  sumptuously  trimmed  and  somewhat 
more  elegant  in  style  than  he  has  worn  before,  typifying  the  good 
fortune  of  his  Library,  and  the  joyful  nature  of  the  occasion.  All 
have  words  of  congratulation  and  good  will,  for  while  we  librarians 
may  sometimes  envy  another’s  good  fortune  and  grudge  him  some 
choice  volume,  especially  when  we  have  been  bidding  against  each 
other  at  an  auction,  the  Geniuses  of  our  libraries  take  a broader 
view.  They  see  that  the  perfecting  of  each  one’s  collections  and 
equipment  leads  in  time  to  the  better  service  of  all. 

Brother  Oberlin,  said  one,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  voiced  the 
feeling  of  the  company,  we  rejoice  at  your  good  fortune.  We  know 
your  enthusiasm,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  hampered  you 
hitherto.  You  have  shown  a democratic  spirit;  you  are  trying  to 
serve  everyone  from  the  children  of  the  town  up;  you  have  been 
more  widely  useful  in  that  way  than  many  of  us ; and  you  have 
evinced  a splendid  trust  that  your  means  would  suffice  for  the  work 
you  set  out  to  do. 

Tell  us  one  thing,  I pray.  Others  of  our  number,  to  judge 
from  their  appearance,  seem  to  have  had  like  good  fortune  with  your- 
self, for  every  improvement  in  the  material  equipment  of  our  libraries 
somehow  gets  reflected  in  our  outward  appearance  here-  Many  of 
us  are  still  threadbare  and  out  at  elbows  (as  in  fact  almost  all  of 
us  used  to  be)  but  we  daily  see  others  blossom  out  in  brave  new 
garments  like  yourself.  When  we  look  over  to  our  friends,  the 
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Geniuses  of  the  Public  Libraries,  the  change  is  still  more  striking. 
There  we  see  an  extraordinary  display  of  magnificence.  We 
do  not  often  stop  to  inquire  how  the  Genius  of  a Library  is  dressed; 
we  think  first  of  his  quality  and  his  aims,  but  the  present  change  in 
outward  appearance  is  an  interesting  phenomenon.  How  do  you 
account  for  it  ? 

Well,  said  Oberlin,  a great  part  of  the  change  you  speak  of  is, 
I understand,  directly  due  to  the  activity  of  one  man.  He  has  an  idea 
that  this  work  of  ours  is  worth  doing  and  worth  extending,  and  he 
has  set  out  to  furnish  for  our  librarians  the  best  buildings  that  can 
be  devised,  provided  those  they  serve  will  see  to  it  that  the  means 
are  annually  forthcoming  to  support  the  work.  He  expects  us  to 
keep  our  librarians  up  to  the  mark  and  not  to  let  either  their  en- 
thusiasm or  their  good  sense  decline.  Both  are  in  large  measure 
the  fruit  of  struggle  and  of  scanty  means;  and  these  imposing 
buildings  and  convenient  appliances  must  not  make  us  lose  our  hold 
on  the  essential  things  behind.  However,  if  we  will  do  our  part,  I 
for  one  think,  and  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  our  mortal  patron 
shows  a fine  wisdom  in  directing  his  generosity,  and  that  he  has  ap- 
plied his  wealth  to  permanently  useful  ends. 

I thank  you  all,  continued  Oberlin,  for  your  kind  words,  and  I 
thank  you  for  coming.  I want  your  help.  I stand,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore a newly  opened  door, — I want  your  advice  as  to  the  future. 
I want  to  know  how  you  can  help  me,  and  how  I can  be  of  service 
to  you,  for  mutual  service  is  surely  one  of  the  foundation  principles 
on  which  our  work  rests. 

The  company  settled  themselves  to  hear  what  each  would  sug- 
gest in  answer  to  Oberlin’s  request,  for  here  was  a subject  that  inter- 
ested them  all.  Each  Genius,  with  his  clear-sighted  grasp  of  general 
principles,  felt  that  there  was  room  for  improvement,  that  each  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  interests,  too  little  concerned  to 
make  common  cause  with  others.  Some  had  already  made  pro- 
gress in  the  direction  suggested  and  were  ready  to  call  attention  to 
what  their  librarians  were  doing. 

The  first  to  speak  was  one  of  imposing  aspect  whose  rich  robe 
fell  about  him  in  ample  (shall  I say  voluminous)  folds.  Upon  his 
shoulder  was  embroidered  the  American  eagle  and  on  his  breast  the 
stars  and  stripes  of  the  national  arms.  He  spoke  with  the  assur- 
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ance  that  comes  from  the  exercise  of  power  and  the  control  of 
wide  interests- 

My  Library  is  not  a College  Library  he  said,  yet  I come  to 
this  conference  because  the  interests  of  all  libraries  equally  concern 
me,  and  because  my  position  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  all.  I 
have  an  active-minded  and  acute  librarian  down  there  in  Washington, 
and  he  and  his  staff  have  already  made  great  strides  in  the  direction 
of  public  service.  They  have  set  up  printing  presses  in  place  of 
fountain  pens  or  even  typewriters  with  which  to  make  a catalogue, 
so  they  print  their  catalogue  cards  by  the  thousand  instead  of  labori- 
ously copying  one  after  another  by  hand.  Then  they  send  them  out 
to  any  library  that  wants  them,  saving  much  weary  work  in  hundreds 
of  places-  These  cards,  too,  set  the  style  and,  by  encouraging  a degree 
of  uniformity,  prepare  the  way  for  further  cooperation.  Some  of 
his  assistants  are  kept  busy  compiling  lists  of  books  and  periodical 
articles  on  subjects  of  present  interest.  These  are  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wise  men  who  sit  in  the  Capitol,  but,  being  printed, 
any  of  you  can  have  them  almost  for  the  asking,  and  they  will  be  as 
useful  in  Oberlin  as  in  Washington.  I cannot  go  into  all  the  details 
of  this  business.  I do  not  keep  them  in  mind  if  only  I see  that  my 
servants  make  public  service  their  principal  aim.  My  librarian  will  be 
willing  to  lend  you  his  books  too  whenever  you  ask  for  them.  Lie 
has  a tremendous  accumulation,  with  a mighty  lot  of  trash  in  it,  to 
be  sure,  which  we  have  to  keep,  but  we  are  buying  fast  every  year, 
and  every  year  we  shall  be  able  to  serve  you  better. 

Others  spoke  in  turn.  One  showed  how  a printed  catalogue, 
even  if  confined  to  a special  subject,  benefits  not  only  the  library  that 
makes  it,  but  other  libraries  as  well,  since  it  shows  where  copies  of 
the  books  recorded  can  actually  be  found.  Another  expressed  his 
generous  desire  to  make  his  abundant  stores  of  books  useful  to  stu- 
dents in  other  libraries  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  own  college.  An- 
other thought  that  some  sort  of  cooperation  in  the  selection  of  books 
ought  to  be  possible  and  proposed  that  they  should  try  to  instill  into 
the  minds  of  their  librarians  the  desire  to  bring  this  about.  All  ac- 
knowledged that  at  the  present  time,  when  books  accumulate  rapidly 
and  are  distributed  unevenly  (some  libraries  gathering  them  in  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  others)  cooperation  in  use  and  in  administra- 
tion is  more  than  ever  desirable.  They  saw  that  the  first  end  to  be 
sought  was  greater  freedom  in  use,  not  greater  evenness  in  the  origi- 
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nal  distribution.  Library  socialism, — an  equal  distribution  of  pre- 
sent possessions  and  a general  regulation  of  future  acquisitions 
— did  not  appeal  to  the  company.  They  perceived  that  some  libraries, 
by  reason  of  their  past  history,  their  present  situation,  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  friends  and  patrons,  had  opportunities  for  collecting 
on  a far  more  extensive  scale  than  others,  and  that  each  library 
could  follow  out  certain  lines  to  special  advantage.  They  saw  that 
each  should  be  encouraged  to  profit  by  its  own  opportunities,  that 
each  was  indeed  under  obligation  to  do  so  to  the  limit  of  the  re- 
sources available  for  the  care  of  its  collections,  and  that  when  these 
resources  proved  insufficient,  the  first  thought  should  be  to  increase 
them,  rather  than  to  refuse  the  offered  opportunity.  It  was  pointed 
out,  however,  that  some  cooperation  in  acquisition  was  possible  and 
desirable;  that  two  libraries  in  the  same  vicinity  should  avoid  spe- 
cializing in  the  same  narrow  field.  While  both  might  wisely  build 
up  collections  of  German  literature,  for  example,  both  should  not 
attempt  to  gather  in  everything  on  the  same  single  author.  It  is  a wise 
policy,  they  were  compelled  to  admit,  for  one  library  to  pass  on  to 
its  neighbor  whatever  will  make  the  latter’s  special  collection  in  a 
narrow  field  more  nearly  complete,  provided  it  does  not  detract  from 
the  working  value  of  a more  general  collection  owned  and  used 
by  the  former.  They  saw  that  there  was  a sound  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  kept  in  view  here,  and  they  agreed  that  their  librarians 
must  be  instigated  to  work  out  the  individual  applications.  Most 
librarians,  one  of  them  suggested  with  something  between  a smile 
and  a sigh,  are  willing  to  accept  this  principle  as  applied  to  their 
neighbors’  collections  but  shake  their  heads  wisely  when  asked  to 
part  with  anything  themselves. 

At  last  a Genius,  who  seemed  to  feel  himself  the  senior  of  the 
company,  rose  to  speak.  His  aspect  displayed  the  gravity  and  firm- 
ness of  age,  yet  he  had  not  lost  the  alertness  and  the  eager  inquiry 
of  youth.  He  was  evidently  on  terms  of  easy  friendship  with  many 
of  the  others,  the  result  of  long  intercourse  and  mutual  helpfulness, 
and  if  I report  what  he  said  with  somewhat  greater  fullness  you  will 
understand  it  is  because  1 fancy  myself  to  have  been  somewhat  in  his 
confidence. 

Brother  Oberlin,  he  began,  it  docs  my  heart  good  to  be  one  of 
this  great  company,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say,  and,  like 
many  another  old  man,  I am  impressed  with  the  changes  that  have 
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taken  place  since  I was  young  myself.  In  my  youth,  (almost  three 
centuries  ago)  I started  out,  as  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  pretty  well 
equipped  and  I should  have  been  glad  to  cooperate  I verily  believe 
even  then,  but  there  was  nobody  to  cooperate  with.  In  time  some 
comrades  appeared,  with  whom  friendly  relations  sprang  up,  but 
we  had  little  opportunity  for  personal  intercourse,  and  now  when  I 
talk  over  old  times  with  Yale  or  William  and  Mary  or  some  few 
others  (but  they  are  mere  youngsters  after  all  like  the  rest  of  you)  I 
see  how  we  have  grown  in  our  conception  of  what  a library  should 
be  and  do,  what  an  opening  there  is  for  cooperation  now,  such  as 
never  existed  before.  Yet  my  librarian  will  tell  you  that  his  old 
records  show  that  he  was  lending  books  to  the  President  of  Yale 
more  than  a century  and  a half  ago,  and  that  he  was  welcoming 
gentlemen  who  came  to  us  then  from  other  parts  of  the  country  just 
as  we  do  now.  But  the  place  our  libraries  take  now  in  the  life 
of  the  colleges  to  which  they  belong  is  very  different.  No  doubt 
you  find  it  the  same  in  your  own  case.  I started  out  with  a good 
number  of  the  church  fathers,  of  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  its 
parts,  of  the  classic  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  a little  English  litera- 
ture, some  history  in  Latin  and  in  English,  a modest  supply  of  law 
and  medicine,  and  a few  text  books.  More  books  of  the  same  kind 
were  added  to  my  store  from  time  to  time,  and  two  or  three  English 
patrons  of  learning  gave  me  considerable  collections  of  Oriental  writ- 
ers and  of  grammars  and  commentaries  pertaining  to  them.  I was  thus 
prepared,  in  everyone’s  estimation  for  the  work  of  a library.  Stu- 
dents asked  but  little  of  me ; they  studied  their  text  books,  one  in 
each  subject,  and  recited  what  they  learned,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it-  Learned  professors  came  to  me  and  pored  over  the  learning 
of  others,  absorbing  a certain  amount  of  it.  Sometimes  they  wrote 
learned  books  themselves,  and  sent  copies  to  be  placed  on  my  shelves, 
but  oftenest  the  results  of  their  studies  were  seen  in  long  sermons, 
and  these,  too,  the  printing  press  has  handed  down  to  posterity.  The 
duties  of  the  librarian  were  simple,  and  we  ourselves,  now  that  I 
look  back  upon  old  times,  seem  to  have  been  dreaming.  But  a few 
years  ago  we  began  to  wake  up  and  to  rub  our  eyes.  We  found 
new  demands  being  made  upon  us,  and  saw  that  our  collections  could 
be  useful  in  new  ways.  We  discovered  that  to  safeguard  our  books 
was  not  our  only  duty  or  our  main  one.  A new  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  abroad.  Even  students  began  to  knock  at  our  doors  and  to  ask  on 
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what  authority  their  text  books  stated  facts  as  thus  and  so.  They 
wanted  to  know  what  other  writers  said  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Presently  they  extended  still  further  the  scope  of  their  inquiries. 
Some  of  them  had  been  studying  chemistry  and  natural  history., 
subjects  which  our  libraries  had  dealt  with  in  the  respectful  tradi- 
tional way,  setting  out  on  their  shelves  the  best  compilations  of  facts 
they  could  obtain, — facts  drawn  largely  from  earlier  compilations 
and  attested  as  true  by  having  been  accepted  by  one  compiler  after 
another — with  a little  admixture  now  and  then  of  new  discovery 
or  new  interpretation.  But  these  new  students,  we  found,  cared 
little  for  these  books ; they  had  somehow  got  hold  of  the  things 
themselves, — of  rocks  and  chemicals  and  birds  and  beasts ; instead 
of  being  content  with  the  descriptions  or  the  pictures  of  them,  they 
had  actually  been  discovering  new  facts  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment. Their  friends,  who  were  studying  history  or  economics  or 
literature  or  philology,  caught  the  same  idea,  and  they  turned  to  the 
library  with  demands  that  fairly  astonished  us.  They,  too,  were 
bent  not  so  much  on  ascertaining  what  facts  had  been  recorded  by 
others  as  in  digging  out  new  facts  for  themselves.  They  began  to 
use  books  in  new  ways,  finding  them  valuable  not  only  for  the  pur- 
poses which  their  authors  had  in  view  but  still  more  for  the  side- 
lights they  threw  on  social  and  intellectual  conditions.  They  bur- 
rowed into  old  records,  not  because  it  interested  them  that  A sold 
a piece  of  land  to  B at  a certain  date,  or  that  C was  engaged  in  a law 
suit  with  D,  or  that  E got  so  much  a bushel  for  his  corn,  but  because 
from  a multitude  of  such  facts  they  could  draw  inferences  in  regard 
to  economic  and  social  development.  Old  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, handbills  and  broadsides,  were  sought  for,  not  because  they 
contained  news  or  for  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  them  as 
literature,  but  because  they  reflected  the  conditions  of  their  time. 
In  fact  the  work  of  such  delvers  in  the  library  corresponds  to  the 
field  work  of  the  geologist  or  the  laboratory  researches  of  the  phy- 
sicist; it  is  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  and  yields  a similar  mental 
training.  It  is  distinctly  different  from  the  earlier  and  more  uni- 
versal use  of  a library — the  use  of  its  books  as  sources  of  inspira- 
tion and  as  the  means  of  communion  with  great  minds  a use  not 
one  whit  less  important,  by  the  way,  now  than  it  has  always  been- 
1 'or  purposes  such  as  these,  there  is  hardly  anything  which  may  not 
become  serviceable  as  the  medium  for  some  legitimate  inquiiy. 
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Mere  accumulation  has  its  value,  because  it  is  constantly  found  true 
that  an  ephemeral  publication,  by  itself  of  slightest  consequence  and 
not  worth  preserving,  when  placed  with  other  publications  of  a simi- 
lar kind  and  period,  gains  new  significance  itself  and  in  turn  illumi- 
nates the  rest.  Libraries  which  attempt  to  foster  studies  pursued  in 
this  spirit  have  a new  task  before  them — one  with  endless 
possibilities  opening  out  ahead,  for  the  interests  pursued  in  a college 
community  are  multifarious  and  ever  increasing  in  number,  and  the 
librarian  must  not  only  attempt  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  present; 
he  must  have  his  eye  on  the  future  as  well.  At  the  moment  no  one 
may  be  investigating  Christian  antiquities,  but  if  a patron  of  the 
library  who  happens  to  be  particularly  interested  in  this  subject 
offers  the  librarian  the  means  of  gathering  together  everything  he 
can  find  in  this  field,  the  librarian  cannot  afford  to  decline  the  offer 
or  neglect  to  make  good  use  of  it,  and  some  future  historian  of  the 
Catacombs  will  rejoice  at  finding  material  already  gathered  to  his 
hand. 

Now  and  then,  continued  our  Genius,  the  Genius  of  a Public 
Library  tries  to  pursuade  me  that  the  College  Library  need  not 
trouble  itself  about  these  matters,  that  the  accumulation  of  material 
in  special  fields  may  be  left  to  the  great  resources  of  the  public 
libraries,  and  that  the  college  library  may  safely  limit  its  attention  to 
its  own  undergraduates,  and  not  concern  itself  with  anything  be- 
yond the  scope  of  undergraduate  study.  That  this  is  a mistaken 
view  of  the  case  seems  to  me  evident  from  two  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  while  it  is  true  that  a very  few  of  the  great  public 
libraries  are  so  generously  supported  by  the  people,  or  are  so  surnp- 
tously  endowed  by  private  bequest  that  they  have  been  able  already  to 
create  unrivalled  special  collections,  most  public  libraries  cannot 
count  upon  such  resources.  Moreover,  they  have  far  larger  con- 
stituencies to  serve  than  have  the  college  libraries,  and  the  needs  of 
those  great  constituencies,  demanding  the  literature  of  recrea- 
tion, and  of  inspiration  and  of  information,  must  first  be  satisfied, 
so  that  a well  considered  policy  permanently  directed  in  the  interests 
of  learning  and  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  scholar  can- 
not be  surely  counted  upon  in  the  case  of  any  library  under  muni- 
cipal, state,  or  even  national  control.  In  the  second  place,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  College  Library  has  a peculiar  source  of 
strength  in  the  number  of  its  friends  bound  to  it  by  the  closest  ties 
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of  college  loyalty,  and  ready  to  respond  to  appeals  for  help  with  un- 
equalled generosity  and  devotion.  Public  libraries  have  indeed  had 
their  great  benefactors — all  honor  to  their  names, — but  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  cannot  possess  that  united  body  of  loyal  adherents 
upon  whose  support  every  college  can  count. 

All  college  libraries  have  this  same  resource,  yet  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  extent  of  accumulation  in  special  fields  possible  for 
them.  Some  can  pursue  many  such  subjects  at  once,  and  are  under 
strong  obligation  to  profit  by  their  opportunities.  Others  must  re- 
strict themselves  to  few  fields.  Others  again  must  strive  simply 
to  keep  up  a carefully  chosen  and  well  rounded  collection  of  the 
books  of  primary  value,  and  be  content  thereby  to  fulfill  what  is 
after  all  the  primary  function  of  a library  as  an  educator  of  youth. 
It  is  because  different  libraries  are  by  nature  and  circumstance  so 
differently  conditioned  in  this  respect  that  I have  tried  to  bring  out 
in  some  detail  the  nature  of  the  situation,  for  here  surely,  if  any- 
where, there  is  a chance  for  cooperation- — cooperation  in  acquisition, 
in  recording,  in  use,  and  possibly  in  storage.  The  principle  is  a 
comprehensive  one.  We  leave  it  to  our  librarians  to  find  out  how  to 
apply  it  in  detail  to  practical  problems. 

The  Genius  ceased,  and  the  aspect  of  his  listeners  indicated  a 
general  assent.  The  vision  of  the  company  gathered  on  the  breeze- 
swept  hillside  fades  from  before  us  but  the  principle  discussed  by 
our  Masters  the  Geniuses,  who  determine  the  policies  and  rule  the 
destinies  of  our  several  libraries,  remains  for  us  to  consider  and  to 
work  out  in  practice-  Cooperation  in  acquisition,  in  record,  in  use 
and  perhaps  in  storage,  is  the  problem  with  which  we  have  to  grap- 
ple. The  possibility  of  cooperation  in  acquisition,  as  applied  first 
to  the  selection  of  books,  and  second,  to  the  division  of  subjects  be- 
tween neighboring  libraries,  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  I do 
not  propose  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  though  it  well  deserves 
detailed  discussion. 

Cooperation  in  storage  is  a subject  which  naturally  forces  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  librarians  as  their  own  storerooms  first  grow 
crowded  and  finally  overflow  under  the  pressure  of  a steady  incom- 
ing stream  of  books.  The  difficulty  is  one  that  comes  to  every 
library,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a library  can  meet  it  by  an  immediate 
extension  of  its  walls.  Probably  every  librarian  has  wished  for 
some  central  depository,  not  too  far  away,  to  which  his  superfluous 
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books,  or  those  which  come  nearest  to  meriting  that  title,  could  be 
despatched,  to  be  recalled  at  any  time  on  demand.  Such  a deposi- 
tory, supported  by  a number  of  contributing  libraries,  seems  a not 
impossible  solution,  at  least  in  part,  of  a problem  which  we  all  have 
to  face  sooner  of  later,  and  which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be 
thinking  about  well  in  advance.  Further  discussion  of  it  on  this 
occasion  would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  and  I leave  it  for  the  present. 
Some  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  it  you  will  find  in  one  of  the  re- 
cent annual  reports  of  the  Harvard  Library. 

Cooperation  in  the  making  and  distribution  of  a library’s  record 
of  its  books,  and  in  the  lending  and  use  of  them,  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  these  respects  we  have  already  made  a good  beginning. 
Printed  catalogue  cards  distributed  to  many  scattered  libraries  from 
one  great  library  or  from  a central  agency  (such  as  the  Publishing 
Board  of  the  Library  Association),  and  printed  lists  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  a single  library,  are  examples  of  one  aspect  of  coopera- 
tion, and  the  increasing  frequency  of  inter-library  loans  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  other.  Without  going  into  any  further  account  of  what 
has  been  done  in  these  directions  I want  to  set  before  you  as  my 
contribution  to  this  division  of  the  subject  a plan  designed  to  syste- 
matize and  supplement  existing  agencies.  On  three  or  four  shelves 
of  the  Harvard  reference  room  is  a little  collection  of  volumes  which 
contains  the  germ  of  the  idea  I hope  to  see  carried  out.  These  vol- 
umes comprise  the  catalogues  and  hand-lists  issued  by  various  Amer- 
can  libraries  describing  the  books  they  possess  on  a variety  of  special 
subjects, — such  as  Cornell’s  catalogues  of  books  on  Dante,  on  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  on  the  French  Revolution,  Columbia’s 
lists  on  Education  and  on  Architecture,  Yale’s  list  of  Russian  books, 
the  Boston  Public  Library’s  catalogues  of  Americana,  of  Historical 
Fiction,  and  of  Spanish  Literature,  its  many  lists  on  Ethnology, 
Genealogy,  Landscape  Gardening,  Woman,  etc.,  the  New  York 
Public  Library’s  numerous  hand-lists  on  Electricity,  Finance,  Ire- 
land, Japan,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  and  other  subjects,  the  lists  of 
periodicals  to  be  found  in  Chicago,  Washington,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Library  of  Congress’s  lists  of  Almanacs,  of  Cartularies,  of  News- 
papers, of  books  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution’s list  of  exchanges,  indicating  what  learned  societies’  publi- 
cations are  presumably  to  be  found  on  its  shelves.  Such  lists  as  Bol- 
ton’s Catalogue  of  Scientific  Serials  belong  here,  because  they  include 
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information  where  the  sets  recorded  in  them  are  to  be  found.  Scud- 
der's  similar  Catalogue  is  not  included,  because,  admirable  as  it  is 
as  a bibliography,  it  does  not  tell  you  where  you  may  lay  your  hands 
upon  the  books.  A few  general  catalogues  of  the  books  of  neigh- 
boring libraries  are  added-  These  lists  are  many  of  them  excellent 
simply  as  bibliographies,  but  all  are  something  more  than  biblio- 
graphies. A bibliography  answers  the  question,  What  has  been 
written  on  such  and  such  a subject?  and,  if  it  is  a bibliography  that 
comes  up  to  the  best  standard,  it  tells  something  of  the  relative  merits 
of  different  books,  but  it  leaves  one  with  the  further  question  un- 
answered, Where  shall  I find  the  book  I want?  The  lists  I am, 
describing  are  every  one  of  them  catalogues  of  actual  books  existing 
in  a particular  place,  and  ready  to  be  put  straight  into  the  hands 
of  a reader.  Having  this  collection  of  lists,  I feel  that  by  just  so 
much  the  resources  of  my  own  library  are  enlarged.  If  any  of 
these  books  are  wanted  and  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  Harvard 
Library’s  shelves,  I know  at  least  where  to  ask  first  for  them,  and 
so  liberal  are  now  the  rules  of  most  libraries  governing  the  use  of 
their  books,  that  four  times  out  of  five  the  next  mail  brings  back  the 
desired  volume  to  the  reader  in  Cambridge.  In  like  manner  the 
Harvard  Library  is  almost  daily  sending  out  to  other  libraries,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  books  that  are  in  demand  else- 
where and  can  only  be  found  here.  This  surely  is  cooperation  of  an 
effective  kind.  The  difficulties  that  beset  it  are  two.  In  the  first 
place,  little  systematic  effort  has  been  put  forth  hitherto  to  collect 
information  in  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  books.  Bolton’s  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Serials,  an  inquiry  now  in  progress  by  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  covering  the  sources  of  European  history, 
and  a brief  list  of  special  collections  in  American  libraries  published 
many  years  ago  by  the  Harvard  Library,  are  examples  of  the  little 
that  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  One  is  consequently  often  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  to  apply  for  a desired  book.  In  the  second 
place,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  ren- 
der such  service,  the  service  itself  in  time  becomes  burdensome  on 
any  large  library,  and  may  easily,  in  the  future,  demand  more  time 
and  expense  than  a library  is  justified  in  devoting  to  it.  Why  not, 
then,  provide  for  the  extension  of  this  work  on  a systematic  plan  in 
the  interests  of  all  American  college  libraries  and  other  reference 
libraries  as  well?  All  that  is  needed  is  wise  direction  and  financial 
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support.  Let  us  have  as  advisers  a College  Library  Commission 
composed  of  college  librarians  and  college  professors  representing 
a wide  range  of  interests.  Let  us  then  set  up  a College  Library 
Lending  and  Reference  Bureau  (and  when  we  have  it  we  will  find 
a shorter  name  for  it).  For  the  present  purposes  we  will  call  it  the 
Bureau.  Its  proper  name  will  appear  when  we  have  found  just 
what  it  can  undertake  to  do.  It  should  be  established  in  some 
library  centre  where  it  may  count  upon  the  good  will  of  a number 
of  large  libraries.  I naturally  think  of  it  in  Boston  or  Cambridge; 
others  might  be  inclined  to  place  it  elsewhere-  But  the  situation, 
though  important,  is  a secondary  matter.  What  our  Bureau  shall 
do,  how  far  it  can  extend  its  activitity,  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
its  endowment  and  the  good  sense  of  its  director.  If  its 
resources  are  small,  it  must  be  mainly  a bureau  of  infor- 
mation, but  if  established  in  close  connection  with  some  large 
library,  it  can  also  make  itself  responsible  for  the  books  lent  abroad 
by  that  library  and  by  others  in  the  vicinity.  If  it  has  an  ample 
endowment  it  can  possess  books  of  its  own  for  lending,  supplemen- 
tary to  those  in  other  libraries. 

As  a Bureau  of  Information,  its  first  task  will  be  to  collect 
whatever  records  already  exist  relating  to  the  books  in  other 
libraries, — the  printed  catalogue  cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Harvard 
College  Library,  and  others,  printed  catalogues  and  bulletins  and 
special  lists,  and  all  kinds  of  “union  lists” — lists,  I mean,  such  as 
have  already  been  compiled  in  several  library  centres,  covering 
periodicals  to  be  found  in  that  vicinity.  Information  of  this  same 
kind  is  to  be  had  also  from  the  annual  reports  of  libraries  and  must 
be  sought  out,  noted,  and  digested.  On  the  great  file  of  printed 
cards  which  the  Bureau  will  have  accumulated,  notes  drawn  from 
such  sources  may  be  entered  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  im- 
portant books. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  obtain  information  from  libraries  sup- 
plementary to  that  already  in  print  in  catalogues  and  reports.  Ap- 
plication to  librarians  will  bring  something  at  least  in  the  way  of 
notes  on  the  points  in  which  a library  is  particularly  strong,  but  not 
much  detailed  information  in  regard  to  individual  books  or  sets  of 
books  can  be  expected  except  in  answer  to  specific  inquiries  made 
from  time  to  time  as  necessity  arises.  More  precise  and  compre- 
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hensive  information  will  nevertheless  be  highly  desirable,  and  the 
only  way  to  obtain  this  will  be  through  visits  of  inspection  made 
by  agents  of  the  Bureau,  prepared  to  take  notes  systematically  of 
what  they  find  and  to  report  their  notes  in  consistent  form  for  in- 
corporation in  the  records  of  the  Bureau. 

Facts  of  this  kind  having  been  acquired  and  new  facts  being 
constantly  received,  the  Bureau  should  be  able  to  put  a part  of  what 
it  gathers  into  print  so  that  the  results  of  its  labors  may  be  widely 
disseminated  and  become  generally  useful.  Union  lists  covering  a 
variety  of  subjects  may  thus  be  produced,  showing  in  what  libraries 
each  of  the  works  listed  may  be  found-  In  compiling  such  list  a cer- 
tain amount  of  cooperative  assistance  can  be  had.  At  present  the 
principal  difficulty,  when  such  lists  are  proposed,  is  to  find  anyone  to 
organize,  direct,  and  edit  them,  but  this  work  of  direction  and  editor- 
ial care  is  just  what  our  Bureau  can  furnish. 

Another  important  duty  will  be  to  become  familiar  with  the 
conditions  and  rules  of  the  principal  libraries  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  lending,  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  to  learn  just  what  kind 
of  books  each  can  safely  lend  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
its  immediate  constituency,  so  that  useless  or  unwelcome  applications 
may  be  avoided.  One  library,  for  example,  may  have  a complete 
set  of  the  English  Record  publications,  but  may  ha\e  so  active  a de- 
mand for  them  that  it  treats  the  whole  set  as  a reference  collection, 
and  will  not  allow  even  its  own  officers  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
shelves.  Another  library,  smaller  or  under  different  conditions,  own- 
ing the  same  set,  may  find  the  domestic  demand  so  much  less  that  it 
can  safely  and  freely  lend.  Some  libraries  will  lend  within  their  own 
state,  but  are  not  inclined  to  extend  their  favors  further-  Some 
will  respond  to  demands  made  on  behalf  of  learned  scholars  en- 
gaged in  investigations  that  lead  to  publication,  but  do  not  feel  justi 
fied  in  helping  high  school  pupils  prepare  themselves  for  a debate  or 
an  essay.  Such  questions  each  library  must  decide  for  itself,  judg- 
ing how  far  it  can  extend  its  operations  abroad  without  abridging 
the  rights  of  its  readers  at  home.  Information  touching  all  such 
points  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  our  Bureau. 

As  outlined  so  far,  our  Bureau  might  be  simply  a Bureau  of 
information,  advising  its  correspondents  where  to  apply  for  book> 
wanted,  or  it  might  be  in  addition  a Lending  Bureau,  itself  arranging 
loans,  especially  from  libraries  in  its  own  vicinity,  to  those  at  a dis- 
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tance.  Its  neighbor  libraries,  if  willing  to  lend  at  all,  would  doubt- 
less welcome  the  cooperation  of  an  agency  ready  and  able  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  replying  to  correspondents  and  of  meeting  the 
requests  of  would-be  borrowers. 

A good  system  of  administration  is  therefore  essential  to  the 
success  of  such  a Bureau,  that  letters  may  be  promptly  answered, 
that  information  on  file  may  be  exact  and  readily  found,  that  books 
borrowed  and  lent  may  be  safely  packed,  quickly  dispatched,  and 
carefully  followed  up,  that  insurance  be  properly  adjusted,  and 
transportation  charges  kept  at  a minimum.  An  efficient  system 
well  administered  wins  the  confidence  of  lenders  and  borrowers 
alike,  and  might  eventually  induce  some  libraries  to  modify  their 
rules  regarding  loans  in  favor  of  the  Bureau. 

We  see,  I think,  no  narrow  field  of  usefulness  for  our  proposed 
Bureau  even  if  it  is  to  be  a Bureau  only, — a central  agency  gather- 
ing and  dispensing  information  as  to  where  books  may  be  found, 
and  arranging  loans  of  books  from  one  library  to  another. 

If  in  addition  it  is  to  be  itself  a Library,  lending  its  own  books 
as  well  as  those  of  others,  its  usefulness  will  be  correspondingly 
increased,  and  its  endowment  must  be  strengthened  in  proportion. 
As  one  watches  the  requests  for  books  that  come  into  a large  library 
from  other  libraries,  one  finds  two  classes  of  books  the  demand  for 
which  the  library  is  unable  to  supply, — first,  those  which  it  owns 
but  does  not  feel  justified  in  withdrawing  even  temporarily  from  its 
own  readers,  and  second,  those  which  it  does  not  possess.  As  to 
the  first  class,  if  the  volume  asked  for  is  a current  book  of  moderate 
price,  one  is  not  greatly  troubled  at  having  to  refuse  it,  for  the  in- 
quirer can  probably  find  a copy  elsewhere,  or,  better  still,  may  be 
persuaded  to  buy  it ; but  if  it  is  some  important  but  expensive  work 
of  reference,  or  if  it  is  a volume  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the 
half  dozen  leading  German  academies,  our  present  system  of  inter- 
library  loans  breaks  down,  and  we  need  some  other  resource.  The 
smaller  college  libraries  cannot  be  expected  each  to  have  complete 
sets  of  these  expensive  works,  yet  they  are  equally  useful,  nay  essen- 
tial from  time  to  time,  to  the  work  of  almost  every  teacher  who  is 
himself  a student.  To  attempt  to  duplicate  such  works  in  every  library 
that  might  find  them  useful  would  be  wasteful  extravagance.  To  make 
a single  copy  or  a few  copies  accessible  to  a wide  circle  of  libraries 
is  the  truest  and  most  fruitful  economy.  As  to  the  second  class  of 
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requests  mentioned  above,  those  which  cannot  be  satisfied  because 
the  library  does  not  possess  the  desired  books,  it  is  of  course  true 
that  no  library  will  ever  reach  the  point  when  it  will  not  frequently 
disappoint  the  inquirer  in  this  way.  But  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  large  numbers  of  important  sets  are  siill  lacking  in  all 
American  libraries, — works  that  the  thorough  student  in  any  de- 
partment of  learning  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  consult,  yet  to 
obtain  which  he  must  still  personally  visit  the  great  libraries  of 
Europe.  Here  are  two  directions  then  in  which  our  proposed  Cen- 
tral Lending  Library  could  profitably  collect  books  to  be  lent, — 
expensive  individual  works  and  sets  of  books  which  may  already 
exist  in  several  libraries,  but  which  those  libraries  are  unable  to 
lend,  and  will  be  more  and  more  compelled  to  retain  for  the  use  of 
their  own  readers,  and,  secondly,  works,  especially  sets  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  learned  societies,  not  already  owned  anywhere  in 
America. 

I make  no  attempt  at  greater  precision  in  describing  the  books 
to  be  owned  by  a Central  Library.  Decisions  in  regard  to  such 
points  could  be  more  wisely  made  by  a committee  of  librarians  and 
professors, — the  Commission  spoken  of  at  the  beginning — than  by  an 
individual.  I will  only  point  out  that  the  Library  would  not  attempt 
to  accumulate  masses  of  material  in  regard  to  special  topics,  and  by 
“material”  (for  lack  of  a better  word)  I mean  books  which  must  be 
used,  so  to  speak,  en  masse,  books  which  are  not  asked  for  one  by 
one  frorh  previous  knowledge  of  them,  but  books  which  the  student 
must  run  through  more  or  less  thoroughly  one  after  the  other  in 
patient  search  after  facts  which  interest  him.  Such  books  can  only 
be  used  on  the  spot  and  all  at  once  and  their  collection  is  the  duty 
of  the  college  libraries  themselves. 

The  Central  Library  should  collect  only  such  books  as  the  stu- 
dent is  naturally  referred  to  by  bibliographies  and  other  guides,  such 
books  as  he  knows  in  advance  that  he  wants,  but  cannot  find,  and 
of  these,  only  the  more  important,  the  more  expensive,  and  the  more 
inaccessible  to  the  average  college  library.  The  works  of  this  kind 
which  first  occur  to  the  mind  are  sets  of  periodicals  and  society 
transactions,  collections  of  Historical  documents  and  sources,  editions 
of  llie  early  historians,  antiquarians,  philosophers,  and  philologists, 
fac-similes  of  manuscripts  and  early  texts,  and  early  editions  of  liter- 
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ary  works,  those  on  which  the  editor  of  such  works  has  to  base  his 
text. 

Our  Lending  Library  with  such  a plan  outlined  before  it  will 
need  a library,  building,  but  a building  different  from  any  now  in 
existence.  It  may  be  of  absolutely  simple  plan  architecturally,  it 
may  be  entirely  devoid  of  ornament,  but  it  should  be  completely 
fireproof.  Its  inerior  will  be  almost  entirely  devoted  to  storage 
— storage  of  books  and  of  somewhat  extensive  card  records.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  needs  only  room  for  a small  staff  and  conveniences 
for  handling  the  books  it  receives,  and  for  packing  and  shipping 
those  it  lends.  The  outfit  is  a simple  one  compared  with  what  is 
demanded  by  the  more  complex  work  of  other  libraries. 

How  much  will  such  a Lending  Library  and  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation cost  to  establish  and  to  administer?  You  must  not  expect  any 
very  precise  estimate  at  the  present  moment.  My  object  has  been 
to  outline  the  scheme,  rather  than  to  provide  its  financial  backing. 
But  we  can  arrive  at  some  general  idea  of  the  expense. 

For  a building  planned  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  expan- 
sion, say  $50,000 

For  books  as  an  initial  expenditure  30,000 

For  expense  of  collecting  information  and  preliminary 

work 20,000 

For  current  administration, — 

Staff  consisting  of  a superintendent,  three  assis- 
tants, and  a janitor  $ 5,000 

Books  $5,000  to  $10,000 

Printing 2,000 

Expenses  3,000 

This  suggests  an  annual  expenditure  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

thousand  dollars,  for  which  an  endowment  of  from  $375,000  to 
$500,000  would  be  required.  Add  to  this  $100,000  for  initial  expen- 
ses, and  we  have  no  unreasonably  large  sum  considering  the  service 
that  would  be  rendered  to  a large  circle  of  libraries.  Wisely  admin- 
istered such  an  endowment  ought  to  accomplish  great  things  and  to 
help  forward  by  long  strides  efficient  cooperation  among  American 
College  Libraries. 

I would  gladly  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  details  of  this 
plan,  on  what  might  be  accomplished  with  less  or  with  more  than 
the  sums  I have  ventured  to  name,  but  the  hour  forbids.  The 
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scheme  is  an  elastic  one  which  admits  of  varied  applications-  Any 
library,  your  own  for  example,  occupying  a central  position  with 
respect  to  its  neighbors,  might,  with  a small  additional  endowment, 
take  up  its  essential  features  and  apply  them  itself  in  a useful 
though  limited  way.  But  I am  confident  that  the  full  plan,  worked 
out  in  complete  detail,  under  the  advice  of  an  interested  and  pro- 
gressive Committee,  and  adequately  endowed,  would  be  of  the  high- 
est service  to  American  scholars,  and  would  lead  to  a substantial 
modification  of  the  book-buying  policy  of  college  and  reference 
libraries  in  general.  Its  whole  tendency  would  be  to  bring  about 
a closer  union  and  a better  understanding  among  libraries  which 
have  much  to  gain  from  working  together. 

Oberlin  has  from  the  beginning  been  hospitable  to  daring  re- 
forms, to  liberal  ideas,  and  to  generous  causes.  I count  myself 
fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  bring  this  scheme  for  library  co- 
operation to  public  notice  in  this  place  and  at  this  time, — a plan  the 
realization  of  which  would  give  us  a central  agency  cooperating 
with  American  college  libraries,  and  helping  them  to  cooperate 
with  one  another. 

May  the  seed  planted  in  this  fertile  soil  bear  good  fruit ! 

William  Coolidge  Lane. 

Librarian  of  Harvard  University. 

The  addresses  “The  Carnegie  Library  Building”  and  “Co  operation  Be- 
tween College  Libraries”  were  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Tuesday,  June  23,  1908. 
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ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEMINAR 
ROOMS. 

The  statement  of  the  architects, 
printed  in  this  same  number,  gives 
a general  idea  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  new  library  building 
but  a word  may  be  in  place  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  library  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Seminar  Rooms. 

It  was  expected  that  the  new  build- 
ing would  somewhat  increase  the  use 
of  the  library,  but  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  an  increase  which  in  the 
month  of  October  was  33  1-3  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  people  using 
the  library  and  80  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  books  drawn  from  the 
library.  This  latter,  of  course,  is 
largely  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
library  to  the  town’s  people  and  their 
drawing  from  the  Open  Shelf  Room, 
but  there  has  been,  even  without  this, 
a decided  increase  in  the  drawing  of 
books  by  students. 

The  reading  room  seems  to  give 
satisfaction  to  its  users  and  the 
library  staff  is  carrying  on  an  active 
campaign  to  eliminate  whispering 
from  the  room.  If  this  campaign  is 
successful,  the  reading  room  will 
make  an  almost  ideal  room  in  which 
to  study. 

The  assignment  of  the  Seminar 
Rooms  is  as  follows : On  the  third 

floor,  the  large  room  to  the  left  of 
the  stairway  to  the  Theo'ogical  De- 
partment is  used  as  a general  reading 
room  where  all  the  Theological  re- 
ference books  are  placed,  and  the 
Theological  students  find  this  room 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  one  in  which 
to  work.  The  room  adjoining  is 
the  Seminar  room  for  the  Theologi- 
cal department  where  all  the  classes 
whose  work  pertain  to  the  nature  of 
a seminar  hold  their  meetings.  The 


next  room  was  intended  to  be  used 
by  the  department  of  Musical  His- 
tory, but  will  probably  be  used  as  a 
room  in  which  to  store  the  large  col- 
lection of  photographs  owned  by  the 
College;  and  the  large  room  next  to 
the  Art  Gallery  is  assigned  the  de- 
partments of  Greek  and  Latin.  As 
the  archaeological  side  of  these  two 
departments  links  itself  very  natur- 
ally with  the  Olney  Collection,  this 
seems  the  most  natural  place  in  which 
to  . have  these  departments.  In  the 
fourth  floor,  the  large  room  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  building  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  departments  of 
Political  Economy  and  Political 
Science.  Plere  the  debaters  make 
their  headquarters,  since  their  topics 
are  usually  in  one  of  these  two  de- 
partments. The  room  adjoining, 
facing  on  Lorain  Street,  is  the  room 
of  the  French  department,  the  mid- 
dle room  that  of  the  German  de- 
partment, and  the  east  of  the  three 
rooms  that  of  the  English  depart- 
ment. The  large  room  at  the  east 
end  is  used  by  the  department  of 
History.  The  easternmost  of  the 
north  rooms  in  this  corner  has  been 
assigned  as  a general  room  in  which 
the  current  numbers  of  scientific  per- 
iodicals are  to  be  kept  so  that  the 
members  of  the  scientific  departments 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
them  over.  The  number  of  scientific 
periodicals  and  society  publications 
received  by  the  library  is  a large  one 
and  this  seems  the  easiest  way  by 
which  the  members  of  the  various 
departments  of  science  may  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  current  litera- 
ture of  their  subjects.  The  next  room 
is  occupied  by  the  departments  of 
Philosophy,  Education  and  Physical 
Training,  and  the  westernmost  room 
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by  the  department  of  Mathematics. 
In  the  northern  corridor  rooms  are 
reserved  for  maps,  manuscripts  and 
newspapers.  In  this  corridor  there 
are  also  a Faculty  Committee  room 
and  a room  which  has  been  set  aside 
as  an  Alumni  Room.  In  this  room, 
the  Alumni  Magazine  will  have  its 
headquarters.  The  library’s  collec- 
tion of  books  by  Oberlin  alumni  will 
be  placed  in  this  room  and  the  Alum- 
ni Magazine  Company  purposes  to 
furnish  tne  room  in  such  a way  that 
it  will  be  a pleasant  lounging  room 
in  which  to  spend  an  afternoon  and 
a place  where  visiting  Alumni  may 
register  and  where  they  may  have 
an  Oberlin  headquarters.  If  the  plans 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  are  realized,  this 
room  ought  to  become  a very  attrac- 
tive headquarters  for  Alumni,  especi- 
ally for  those  who  are  simp'y  stopping 
for  a day  or  two.  Mail  may  be  ad- 
dressed care  of  the  librarian,  and  the 
Alumni  Room  used  as  a place  for 
making  appointments  for  confer- 
ences. 

A.  S.  Root. 


MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College 
was  held  in  Carnegie  Library  Nov- 
ember 13  and  was  attended  by  a large 
number  of  the  board. 

Trustees  present:  President  Henry 
Churchill  King,  of  Oberlin;  Dr.  Dud- 
ley P.  Allen,  of  Cleveland ; Mr.  A. 
L.  Barber,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Dr. 
Dan  F.  Bradley,  of  Cleveland;  Mr. 
William  C.  Cochran,  of  Cincinnati; 
Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Cowles,  of  Cleveland; 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Cox,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. ; Dr.  F.  S.  Fitch,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ; Mr.  H.  Clark  Ford,  of  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  E.  J.  Goodrich,  of  Ober- 
lin ; Mr.  Paul  L.  Howland,  of  Cleve- 
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land;  Mr.  Homer  IT.  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland;  Mr.  Irving  W.  Metcalf, 
of  Oberlin;  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mills,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Dr.  Charles  J.  Ryder, 
of  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  C.  B. 
Shedd,  of  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Tenney,  of  Oberlin. 

A gift  was  reported  from  Mrs. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Cox  of  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Hymn  Books  for  the 
chapel  service  in  the  new  Finney 
Chapel. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mr.  Carnegie,  likewise  one  to  Mr. 
Finney,  for  their  splendid  bequests 
to  the  institution. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  Severance 
shows  that  at  the  31st  of  August, 
1908,  the  assets  of  the  College,  in- 
cluding endowments,  buildings  and 
equipment,  amounted  to  $3,326,000. 
This  total  includes  endowments, 
amounting  to  $1,698,000,  and  scholar- 
ships and  loan  funds  amounting  to 
$109,000. 

The  gifts  during  the  year  include 
payments  from  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  the  Carnegie  Library,  the  total 
cost  of  which  has  been  $150,000;  and 
from  Mr.  Frederick  N.  Finney  for 
the  Finney  Memorial  Chapel,  erected 
at  a total  cost  of  $130,000.  A bequest 
of  $10,000  was  received  from  the  es- 
tate of  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Atkinson,  of 
Moline,  111.  Gifts  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year  for  library  endowment 
to  $12,269,  one  of  the  gifts  to  library 
endowment  being  in  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000  from  an  anonymous  donor. 

There  is  a balance  of  $7,497  re- 
maining to  be  raised  for  library  en- 
dowment in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Car- 
negie’s condition  for  an  additional 
gift  of  $25,000  for  the  library  build- 
ing. Notifications  have  reached  the 
College  of  a bequest  of  $10,000  from 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Nicholl, 
of  North  Amherst,  Ohio,  and  $1,000 
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from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L. 
Warriner,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; the 
College  will  also  have  a one-eighth 
share  in  the  residuary  estate  of  Mrs. 
Nicholl.  Other  gifts  reported  in- 
clude $10,055  from  the  estate  of 
Josiah  L.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  and 
$1,000  from  the  estate  of  L.  Smith 
Hobart,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  both 
of  these  gifts  being  endowment  for 
the  Theological  Seminary ; also  $5,000 
from  Mr.  Amzi  L.  Barber  of  New 
York,  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Fairchild  Professorship. 

The  income  of  the  College  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $243,823,  but 
the  expenses  for  the  year  exceeded 
the  income  and  there  is  a deficit  of 
$13,843.  This  deficit  came  largely 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  last 
June,  the  expense  for  the  printing  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Former  Students 
and  the  expense  involved  in  moving 
and  installing  the  Qlney  Art  Collec- 
tion. The  invested  funds  of  the  Col- 
lege yielded  an  average  income  of  5 
per  cent. 

The  ballot  of  the  Alumni  for  the 
election  of  Alumni  representative  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  resulted  in  the 
re-election  of  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of 
Cleveland,  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years,  and  of  Hon.  L.  Paul  Howland, 
also  of  Cleveland,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Syd- 
ney D.  Strong,  whose  resignation 
was  presented  because  of  his  removal 
to  Seattle,  Washington.  Mr.  How- 
land was  present  and  took  his  seat 
for  the  first  time. 

Amzi  L.  Barber,  of  New  York, 
Charles  F.  Cox,  of  New  York,  and 
W.  N.  Gates,  of  Elyria,  were  re-elect- 
ed to  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  the  Sec- 
retary show  that  the  general  enrol- 


ment of  students  during  the  previous 
year  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  College;  the  aggregate  of  all 
students  being  1881.  Exactly  half  of 
this  number  come  from  the  state  of 
Ohio.  The  officers  of  instruction  and 
government  during  the  same  time 
numbered  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  thirteen.  The  registration 
figures  for  the  fall  term  of  the  pres- 
ent year  show  an  increase  of  seventy 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  approximately  the 
same  attendance  in  the  other  depart- 
ments as  in  previous  years.  On  the 
basis  of  this  increase  the  total  at- 
tendance for  the  present  year  will 
exceed  1900. 

The  special  needs  of  the  College 
emphasized  by  the  President  in  the 
Trustee  meeting  were  for  gifts  to 
meet  the  deficit  incurred  during  the 
past  year ; for  endowment  to  in- 
crease salaries  in  the  teaching  force; 
and  for  gifts  for  a Men’s  building, 
an  administration  Building,  an  Art 
Building,  and  a new  Botanical  Lab- 
oratory. The  College  desires  a Men’s 
Building  to  be  the  center  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  institution,  to  cost 
approximately  $100, ood.  Toward  this 
sum  gifts  and  pledges  have  already 
been  received  amounting  to  $31,000. 

A special  committee  of  the  Trus- 
tees was  appointed  to  press  for  addi- 
tional gifts  for  the  Men’s  Building. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  24,725  vol- 
umes, the  largest  gain  in  the  history 
of  the  College.  Of  this  number  19,- 
039  were  bound  volumes  and  5,686 
were  unbound  volumes.  This  un- 
usual gain  comes  largely  from  the 
gift  of  the  library  of  the  Lhiion 
Library  Association,  amounting  to 
14,400  volumes.  This  library,  which 
was  begun  fifty  years  ago,  was  for 
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many  years  the  most  important  lib- 
rary connected  with  Oberlin  College, 
and  for  thirty  years  was  probably 
more  valuable  than  the  college  lib- 
rary. During  the  last  ten  years, 
owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  col- 
lege library,  there  has  been  less  rea- 
son for  a separate  library  organiza- 
tion, and  the  U.  L.  A.  voted  last  year 
to  make  the  gift  of  its  library  to  the 
College.  The  total  number  of  bound 
volumes  now  in  the  college  library  is 
98,856,  with  an  equal  number  of  un- 
bound volumes  and  pamphlets. 

The  catalogue  of  Former  Students, 
upon  which  a force  of  nine  clerks 
has  been  steadily  engaged  for  the 
last  two  years,  is  now  being  printed. 
It  will  contain  the  names  of  the  36,- 
800  students  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  Oberlin  College  from  the 
beginning,  with  information  con- 
cerning these  students  and  many 
other  items  of  interest  concerning 
the  growth  of  the  College. 

Gifts  and  pledges  have  been  receiv- 
ed for  $3,500  for  a beginning  upon 
shop  work.  The  College  is  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  $20,000  to  install  the 
shopwork  ordinarly  done  by  students 
in  technical  schools  during  the  first 
two  years  of  their  technical  courses. 

President  King  made  the  report  to 
the  Trustees  covering  the  work  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in 
place  of  Dr.  St.  John,  who  resigned 
his  position  as  Dean  last  spring  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  the  Solar 
Observatory  at  Pasadena,  California. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  Trustees 
looking  toward  the  election  of  a suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  St.  John. 

The  statistics  presented  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  show  clear  ad- 
vances, especially,  in  the  last  five 
years,  in  the  matter  of  instruction. 
In  regard  to  range  of  courses  offered 


and  the  number  of  classes  taught, 
the  tables  show  a notable  gain  of 
over  20  per  cent,  in  the  year  1907-08. 
This  indicates  clear  progress  in  both 
the  quality  and  amount  of  teaching 
done.  These  figures  are  strengthened 
also,  by  the  enumeration  of  new  in- 
dependent chairs  established,  and  ad- 
vances in  the  rank  of  instructors. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments  shows  that 
the  average  salary  of  graduates  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  is  slightly 
more  than  $800  for  men  and  $550  for 
women.  This  Bureau  aims  primarily 
to  aid  Oberlin  graduates  in  finding 
positions  as  teachers  and  in  business. 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates 
of  the  college  are  now  placed  in  posi- 
tions through  the  influence  of  this 
Bureau,  and  through  College  officers. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission  shows 
that  new  students  of  Freshman  grade 
were  admitted  to  the  College  from 
172  different  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies. The  schools  sending  the 
largest  numbers  were  Oberlin  High 
School ; Erie,  Pa.,  High  School ; 
Toledo,  Central  High  School;  and 
Steele  Fligh  School,  Dayton.  There 
were  forty-six  new  students  admitted 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
with  advanced  standing.  This  is  the 
largest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
College.  There  were  twenty-one 
Sophomores  from  other  colleges,  six- 
teen Juniors,  six  Seniors,  and  three 
graduate  students. 

In  the  Conservatory  of  Music  a 
new  rule  has  been  put  in  force  re- 
quiring that  the  musk  students  shall 
meet  the  College  entrance  require- 
ments. Probably  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  Conservatory  students  are  able 
to  meet  at  once  this  new  require- 
ment. 

An  appropriation  of  $750  for  the 
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current  year  was  voted  to  be  used 
as  financial  backing  for  the  Oberlin 
Hospital.  This  money  is  available  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  students  in 
the  College  who  are  unable  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  hospital  care  when 
ill. 

President  King  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  the  year  1909-1910  for 
foreign  travel  and  study. 


SEBASTIAN  BACH’S  CHRIST- 
MAS ORATORIO. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  music  of  Sebastian  Bach  one 
must  lay  aside  the  predispositions 
drawn  from  familiarity  with  the 
highly  colored  and  impassioned  work 
of  later  composers,  and  absorb  one- 
self in  a mode  of  utterance  that  has 
now  become  remote. 

Bach’s  style  is  the  consummate  flower 
of  a period  in  which  a flowing  melo- 
dy, mainly  diatonic,  carried  through 
all  the  parts  in  intricate  polyphony, 
forms  the  central  principle  of  design. 
It  might  well  be  called  Gothic  in  its 
largeness  of  scale,  solidity  of  struc- 
ture, and  lavish  profusion  of  orna- 
ment. The  genius  of  Bach  was 
able  to  impart  to  this  almost  archaic 
form  of  speech  a glow  of  human 
feeling  and  a variety  and  depth  of 
expression  that  have  made  him  the 
supreme  spokesman  in  music  of  the 
universal  religious  sentiment.  All 
his  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  as  organist,  choir 
leader  and  composer,  and  the  church 
idea  is  always  necessary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  his  vocal  works.  1 rue 
to  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Protestantism,  his  music  is  based  not 
on  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
but  on  that  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  all  believers.  This  is  the 
significance  of  his  incessant  refer- 
ence to  the  Chorale,  the  people’s  hymn 


tune,  whose  forms  he  used  with  ex- 
haustless variety  and  whose  spirit  he 
made  all-pervading. 

The  Christmas  festival  in  Germany 
lasts  from  December  25,  to  January 
6,  and  particularly  solemnizes  Decem- 
ber 25,  26,  and  27,  New  Year’s  Day, 
the  Sunday  following  and  Epiphany. 
Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio  is  really 
a succession  of  six  cantatas,  one  for 
each  of  these  feasts.  It  is  composed 
of  the  k-vangelist’s  narrative,  taken 
from  the  Gospels  according  to  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  interspersed  with 
chorales,  recitatives,  airs  and  cho- 
ruses, expressing  the  feelings  of  im- 
agined spectators  and  also  of  the 
abstract  company  of  believers.  Sug- 
gestions of  old  Christmas  representa- 
tives and  hymns  are  to  be  found,  as 
for  instance  the  Cradling  of  the  Child 
in  the  lovely  Slumber  Song  in  Part 
II.  There  is  also  a semi-descriptive 
touch  in  the  exquisite  pastoral  Sym- 
phony, in  which  there  broods  the 
peace  of  the  moon-lit  Judean  hills  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  angels. 
Poetically  suggestive  is  the  final  cho- 
rus, in  which  the  pathetic  Passion 
Chorale  is  turned  into  a hymn  of  re- 
joicing. 

Festal  cheerfulness  and  innocent 
sweetness  are  the  features  of  this 
work.  The  spirit  of  the  quaint  old- 
time  German  Christmas  ceremonies 
is  found  in  its  fresh  naive  melody. 
Its  winning  grace  has  the  charm  of 
simple  childlike  belief.  The  great 
composer  and  humble  disciple  seems 
to  kneel  before  the  manger,  and  offer 
not  only  his  own  gratitude  but  also 
the  joy  and  hope  of  the  Christian 
world.  Edward  Dickinson. 

A COMMUNICATION. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
To  the  Alumni  Magazine : — 

I am  tremendously  interested  in 
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■“A  Last  Will'1 — which  has  created 
much  talk  among  lawyers  for  a long 
time.  I think  that  there  is  a typo- 
graphical error  in  your  article. 
Shouldn’t  the  will  have  been  signed 
by  Charles  Lotinsbury?  and  the  arti- 
cle by  Williston  Fish?  Who  is  Wil- 
liston  Fish — where  does  he  live  and 
what  does  he  do?  Was  he  ever  a 
student  in  Oberlin?  Of  course  I 
knew  Job. 

This  “Will”  is  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  best  things  of  the  kind  ever  writ- 
ten. I have  secured  many,  many 
copies  for  little  gift-books. 

* * * 

The  above  letter  which  was  recent- 
ly received  puts  into  answerable  form 
similar  questions  which  have  been 
asked  concerning  “A  Last  Will”  and 
its  author.  There  was  no  typograph- 
ical error;  Williston  Fish  is  riot  only 
the  author  of  the  explanatory  sketch 
but  of  the  “Will”  itself. 

Mr.  Fish  was  born  at  Berlin 
Heights,  Ohio.  He  attended  Oberlin 
College  in  ’76  and  ’77,  but  completed 
his  college  work  at  West  Point,  grad- 
uating with  the  class  of  1881.  Mr. 
Fish  was  stationed  at  Fort  Point, 
California,  Trumbull,  Connecticut 
and  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota.  In 
1887  he  resigned  with  the  title  of 
First  Lieutenant.  Since  1887  Mr. 
Fish  has  lived  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
where  he  practices  law.  Mr.  Fish’s 
sisters,  Josephine  L.  Fish,  ’83,  Mary 
S.  Fish,  ’86,  Annie  E.  Fish,  ’93,  and 
a brother,  Job  Fish,  ’88,  are  graduates 
of  Oberlin. 


MRS.  MARION  J.  P.  HATCH. 

The  members  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Managers,  in  view  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hatch,  mourn  the  per- 
sonal loss  of  their  friend  and  fel- 
low-laborer. They  wish  to  place  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
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Hatch’s  great  and  untiring  service, 
and  their  convictions  that  hers  was 
a character  of  rare  strength  and 
breadth,  blending  the  qualities  of  the 
competent  manager,  the  wise  coun- 
selor, the  firm  friend,  the  gracious 
lady,  and  the  vital  Christian.  Mrs. 
Hatch’s  breadth  of  experience  and 
sane  and  balanced  judgement  have 
been  invaluable  in  our  deliberations; 
her  rare  combination  of  conservatism 
and  progressiveness,  her  fresh  in- 
terest in  all  new  and  changing 
conditions,  and  her  open-minded  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  demands  of  the 
times  have  made  her  often  our 
oracle.  We  believe  that  to  her  per- 
sonality may  be  traced  many  of  those 
strong  and  helpful  influences  by 
which  the  new  Oberlin  has  been 
kept  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Oberlin.  She  rests  from  her  labors; 
her  works  do  follow  her. 

Frances  J.  Hosford, 

Florence  M.  Fitch, 

Committee. 


GIFT  FOR  THE  NEW  BEREA 
COLLEGE... 

It  was  announced  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  November  17,  that  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  of  New  York  City  had 
given  $25,000  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a college  for  the  colored 
youth  of  Kentucky,  to  be  a branch 
of  Berea  College.  This  with  the  do- 
nations already  received  makes  the 
amount  now  $350,000  which  leaves 
$50,000  to  be  raised  in  Kentucky.  The 
new  college  will  be  modeled  after 
Tuskegee  Institute. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

A violin  recital  was  given  in  War- 
ner Hall  November  10  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hartmann,  assisted  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Calzin,  accompanist.  The  following 
was  the  program : 
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1 Concerto  in  B minor  Saint-Saens 

Allegro 

Barcarolle 

Finale 

2 a Berceuse  Faure 

b ‘‘To  a Wild  Rose” 

MacDoivell-Hartmann 
c Mazurka  Zarsycki 

3 Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin 

Cesar  Franck 

Allegretto 

Allegro 

Recitative  Fantasie 
Finale 

4 a Prelude  to  “The  Deluge” 

Saint-Saens 
b “Tango”  Arbos 

c Farfalla  Sauret 

Mr.  Hartmann  is  of  Plungarian  de- 
scent, born  in  this  country  and  now  a 
resident  of  Germany.  Fie  has  won 
the  esteem  of  the  best  critics  by  rea- 
son of  his  supremely  skillful  handling 
of  his  instrument  and  his  refined 
musicianly  qualities.  He  is  to  be 
classed  among  those  players  who 
seek  to  charm  by  finish,  delicacy  and 
purity  of  style  rather  than  to  stir  ex- 
citement by  a pretentious  display  of 
technic  or  volume  of  tone.  In  clear 
ness,  precision  and  flawless  beauty  of 
tone  in  every  position  and  amid  the 
greatest  technical  difficulties  his  play- 
ing is  beyond  criticism.  His  bowing 
is  extraordinari'y  facile,  his  phrasing 
decided,  his  tone,  although  rather 
small,  exquisite  in  quality  and  under 
perfect  control.  He  does  not  draw 
out  all  the  resources  of  the  violin, 
hut  in  ethereal  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness he  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Hartmann  was  admirably  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Calzin,  who  showed 
what  piano  accompanying  can  be 
when  technical  fluency  is  added  to 
artistic  sense  of  tone  values.  One 
might,  perhaps,  ask  for  more  breadth 


and  passion  in  the  Saint-Saens  con- 
certo and  the  Franck  sonata,  but  not 
for  more  grace  and  tenderness  in 
the  beautiful  works  of  lesser  calibre 
that  composed  the  remainder  of  the 
program. 


One  of  the  finest  piano  recitals  of 
recent  years  was  given  by  Mr.  Josef 
Lhevinne,  the  famous  Russian  pian- 
ist, on  iNovember  24.  This  program 
was  played : 

Chaconne  Bach-Busoni 


Pastorale  Corelli 

Gigue  Loeilly 

Tambourin  Rameau 

(Godowsky  Arrangement.) 

Sonata,  B minor  Liszt 

Allegro  Energico 
Quasi  Adagio 
Allegro  Energico 
Stretta  Quasi  Presto 


Etudes,  C sharp  min.,  A min.,  Op.  25 
Valse,  A flat  major 
Tarantelle  Chopin 

Scherzo,  F sharp  major  D’ Albert 
Etude,  Liadoff 

Zigeunerweisen  Tausig 

Mr.  Lhevinne  is  a pianist  of  the 
first  rank  and  his  playing  here  was  a 
revelation  of  finished  art.  The  mar- 
velous delicacy  of  his  touch  and  his 
exceptional  physical  strength  give 
him  absolute  command  of  every  dy- 
namic shade  of  which  the  instrument 
is  capable.  De  Pachmann  does  not 
excel  him  in  airy  delicacy,  nor  Rosen- 
thal in  tonal  splendor.  In  fluency 
and  control  of  finger  he  has  well 
nigh  reached  the  limits  of  human 
possibility.  His  wrist  staccato  and 
his  octave  playing  are  not  less  as- 
tonishing. In  phrasing  and  rhyth- 
mical firmness  and  balance  he  is  like- 
wise a model. 

In  spite  of  his  immense  power  his 
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playing  is  not  highly  emotional ; one 
would  call  it  on  the  whole  moderate 
and  reserved.  One  cause  of  this  im- 
pression is  doubtless  the  consummate 
ease  with  which  he  overcomes  every 
conceivable  difficulty.  There  is  an  im- 
pression of  endless  reserve  power. 
His  interpretations  are  broad  and 
scholarly  without  being  strikingly 
original.  He  seems  the  consummate 
master  of  his  art  who  is  content  with 
a clear  perfectly  finished  rendering 
of  the  composers  without  striving  to 
disturb  their  accustomed  treatment. 
Objective  playing,  tne  philosophic  crit- 
ics call  it,  in  its  absence  of  self-asser- 
tion. Mr.  Lhevinne  plays  like  the 
scholarly,  modest  musician  that  he  is, 
and  although  he  never  makes  techni- 
cal display  the  end  of  his  effort,  he 
yet  unconsciously  makes  technic  a 
source  of  intense  delight. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  preliminary  trial  for  the  Inter- 
state collegiate  debating  team  result- 
ed as  follows : G.  P.  Chambers,  ’09, 

S.  F.  Coffin,  ’09,  F.  H.  Gaige,  ’09,  E. 
H.  Van  Fossan,  ’09,  J.  V.  Durbin, 
To,  R.  Cushman,  ’12,  C.  Bucher,  To, 
IT.  D.  Dulmage,  To,  R.  W.  Kerr,  To. 
Oberlin  will  meet  Ohio  Wes'eyan  at 
Oberlin  and  Western  Reserve  at 
Cleveland.  The  question  is : Resolv- 
ed, That  the  State  of  Ohio  should 
adopt  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Plans  for  the  new  engineering 
building  are  maturing  and  pledges 
for  half  the  amount  necessary  for 
running  expenses  have  been  secured. 

Mrs.  Mary  Fiske  Spencer,  who 
with  her  husband  has  been  collecting 
botanical  specimens  for  many  years, 
during  their  residence  in  Munich, 
Bavaria,  has  presented  to  the  College 
her  herbarium  containing  nearly  7000 
specimens  of  European  plants. 
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Miss  Beulah  Small  of  Auburn, 
Maine,  has  made  a gift  to  the  College 
of  a collection  of  minerals  made 
by  her  brother. 

Mrs.  Helen  Finney  Cox  presented 
to  the  College  money  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  the  new  hymn  books, 
Church  Hymns  and  Tunes,  recently 
adopted  by  the  College  for  use  at 
Chapel. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Trus- 
tees on  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  met 
October  16,  and  discussed  matters  of 
interest  to  the  departments  represent- 
ed. The  committee  is  made  up  of 
A.  B.  Bragdon  of  Monroe,  Michigan, 
Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  and  Professor 
James  B.  Smiley  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a 
decision  unfavorable  to  Berea  College 
in  the  question  of  the  legal  rights  of 
educating  the  two  races  in  the  same 
institution  according  to  the  laws  of 
Kentucky.  This  will  necessitate  the 
erection  of  separate  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate the  pupils  of  the  two 
races  of  that  district. 

By  the  will  of  Elizabeth  L.  Warri- 
ner  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
Oberlin  College  has  received  a bequest 
of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  students 
in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Professor  J.  L.  Meriam  has  been 
asked  to  represent  the  College  at  the 
inauguration  of  Albert  Ross  Hills, 

L.  L.  D.,  as  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  December  10  and  11. 

The  College  Faculty  voted  recently 
to  recognize  the  work  of  certain  Nor- 
mal Schools  as  worthy  of  college 
credit,  with  possible  Junior  rank  for 
the  graduates  of  these  schools. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard  and  Professor 

M.  M.  Metcalf  represented  the  Col- 
lege at  the  dedication  of  the  H.  K. 
Cushing  Laboratory  of  Experimental 
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Medicine,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, November  20. 

Mr.  John  Rees  has  been  appointed 
holder  of  a Graduate  Scho.arship 
with  major  work  in  the  department 
of  philosopy. 


FOOT  BALL. 

CASE-OBERLIN  OCTOBER  24. 

In  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
closely  fought  games  ever  played  on 
Dill  field,  Oberlin  won  a decisive  vic- 
tory over  Case  School  of  Cleveland 
last  Saturday  afternoon  by  a score  of 
18  to  10. 

With  the  score  alternating  in  favor 
of  first  one  and  the  other  of  the  op- 
posing teams  until  the  last  five  min- 
utes of  play,  though  the  Scientists 
had  displayed  more  ground-gaining 
ability,  Captain  Houser  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  for  Oberlin  by  an  eighty 
yard  punt  to  Case’s  three  yard  line. 
This  backed  up  by  the  Oberlin  team’s 
spirit  of  fighting  to  the  finish,  brought 
decisive  victory  out  of  what  was  ap- 
parently to  be  a crushing  defeat. 

Emerson  of  Case  made  the  only 
score  of  the  first  half  after  twenty- 
two  minutes  play  by  a drop  kick  for 
field  goal  from  the  twenty-two  yard 
line.  Oberlin  came  to  the  lead  by 
Houser’s  touchdown  eleven  minutes 
after  the  opening  of  the  second  half. 
Then  Case  added  six  points  to  her 
score  by  a touchdown  and  goal,  from 
the  forward  pass  to  Heller. 

With  four  and  a half  minutes  left 
to  play,  and  the  score  io  to  6 in  favor 
of  Case,  Oberlin’s  scoring  machine 
started  in  business.  A low-rolling 
punt  by  Houser  from  Oberlin’s  twen- 
ty-yard line,  bounded  straight  along 
the  cast  side  line,  eluding  the  Case 
backs,  and  was  only  recovered  by  Re- 
gan on  Case’s  three  yard  line,  where 
he  was  downed.  Bird  made  a fair 
catch  of  Case’s  punt  out,  on  the 


thirty-yard  line,  but  Houser  missed 
a try  at  goal  from  placement.  It 
looked  as  if  Obenin’s  one  chance  to 
tie  score  were  gone.  Emerson  again 
punted  out  but  Nichols,  who  had  re- 
placed Gray,  by  a great  run  through 
a broken  field  brought  the  ball  back 
to  the  twenty-yard  line.  It  was  here 
that  he  first  showed  his  remarkable 
speed.  Two  downs  left  twelve  yards 
to  gain.  On  a fake  buck  through  the 
right  side  of  the  line,  Nichols  skirted 
left  end  for  a touchdown.  This  with 
Houser’s  goal,  made  the  score  12  to 
10  in  favor  of  Oberlin. 

The  west  side  of  the  field  screamed 
itself  hoarse.  Imminent  defeat  had 
been  turned  into  victory  for  the  crim- 
son and  gold,  while  it  was  quite  the 
opposite  for  Case.  It  was  the  bitten 
est  of  defeats  for  the  opposing  team 
to  suffer.  Victory  for  Oberlin  was 
doubly  sweet.. 

With  two  minutes  remaining  for 
play,  Pendleton,  on  the  first  play  after 
the  next  kick-off,  blocked  an  attempt- 
ed forward  pass  on  Case’s  own  two- 
yard  line,  and  then  tackled  Williams 
who  recovered  the  ball  behind  his 
own  goal  line.  This  safety  scored 
two  more  points.  Inside  of  a minute 
and  a half  Houser  sent  the  ball  over 
the  bar  on  a place  kick,  from  the 
thirty-yard  line,  making  a total  of  18 
points  scored  by  Oberlin. 

Line-up  and  summary: — 

Oberlin — 18  position  Case — 10 

Harvey  and 

Ament  left  end  Randall 

Ferris  and 

Clark  ....  left  tackle Emerson 

Belden  ...  left  guard  ...  Hlnnaman 

Doerschuk  center Abbott 

Barren  and 

Baxter right  guard Russell 

Broadhurst  and 

C.  Pendleton  ..right  tackle Scott 

Heller  and 
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Cole  right  end  Webb 

Gray  and  Orr  and 

Nichols  . . . quarterback  . . . Regan 
Vradenburg  .left  halfback  .Williams 
Brown  and  Wright  and 

Bird  ..right  half  . . Riemenschneider 
Houser  (c) . . fullback  ..Ziegler  (c) 
Touchdowns  — Houser,  Nichols, 
Heller.  Goal  from  placement — Hous- 
er. Goal  from  drop  kick — Emerson. 
Safety— Williams.  Goals  from  touch- 
down— Houser  2,  Heller.  Referee — 
Eldridge,  Michigan.  Umpire  — St. 
John,  Wooster.  Field  judge — Brews- 
ter, Cornell.  Head  linesman— Wick- 
ham, Western  Reserve.  Time  of 
halves — 25  and  30  minutes. — Review, 
October  27. 


MIAMI-OBERLIN 

October  31. 

Before  a mere  handful  of  shiver- 
ing rooters,  the  Varsity  was  defeated 
by  the  Miami  University  team  last 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  visiting 
team  was  in  the  best  of  condition, 
having  spent  Friday  at  Wellington 
where  they  had  light  practice,  and 
the  score  of  11  to  10  indicates  quite 
fairly  their  strength  in  comparison 
with  our  team.  The  day  was  ideal 
for  football  and  the  field  was  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Miami,  not  being  in  the  “Big 
Nine,”  is  not  restricted  by  any  of  the 
conference  rules  and,  consequently, 
she  may  use  any  man,  be  he  freshman 
or  grad.  So  no  one,  who  has  heeded 
the  warnings  of  our  football  prophets 
was  surprised  at  the  work  of  the  vis- 
itors. 

Within  six  minutes  after  the  game 
was  begun,  Gray  started  the  scoring 
by  a drop  kick  on  Miami’s  thirty-five 
yard  line.  Chapin,  the  Miami  quar- 
terback, then  gave  his  team  the  lead 
by  blocking  Bird’s  onside  kick  and 
carrying  the  ball  forty  yards  for  a 


touchdown.  This  was  offset  by  a 
touchdown  by  Nichols  after  an  end 
run.  Miami  regained  the  lead  when 
Levering,  their  fullback,  broke 
through  the  line  for  a touchdown. 
This  play  was  made  late  in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  ended  the  scoring  of 
the  game. 

Miami  won  because  she  had  a 
strong  team  of  experienced  players. 
She  won  on  straight  old  time  foot- 
ball unlike  anything  we  have  seen  on 
Dill  Field  for  some  time.  Miami  is 
the  only  team  that  has  been  able  to 
break  through  the  Oberlin  line  this 
year.  In  this  respect  the  visitors  were 
better  than  Cornell. 

Line-up : 

Miami — 11  position  Oberlin — 10 
Harvey  and 

Morris left  end Ament 

Brown  ....  left  tackle  Ferris 

Hearly  left  guard  ....  Belden 

Booth  (c)  ..  center  ....  Doerschuk 
Brower  ....  right  guard  ....  Baxter 

Rymer right  tackle  . . Pendleton 

Rupert  ....  right  end  Cole 

Chapin  ....  quarterback Gray 

Custonborger  left  halfback  ....  Bird 
McCoy  ..right  halfback  Vradenburg 
Levering  . . fullback  . . Houser  (c) 
Substitutions — Hummel  right  for 
Brower,  Ament  for  Harvey,  Clarke 
for  Baxter,  Nichols  for  Gray,  Curtis 
for  Vradenburg. 

Touchdowns — Chapin,  Levering, 
Nichols.  Goal  from  field — Gray.  Re- 
feree— St.  John  of  Wooster.  Um- 
pire— Jones  of  University  School. 
Head  linesman — Miller  of  Oberlin. 
Time  of  halves — 25  and  30  min. 
Timekeepers— Jones  of  Oberlin  and 
Stone  of  Miami. — Reviczv,  November 
3,  1908. 


WESTERN  RESERVE-OBERLIN  NOVEMBER  7. 

Mindful  of  their  defeat  of  16  to  o 
one  year  ago,  Reserve  came  to  Ober- 
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lin  last  Saturday  fully  determined 
to  have  revenge.  The  visiting  team 
was  in  perfect  condition,  while  the 
Varsity  was  bad'.y  crippled,  Gray  and 
Nichols  being  unable  to  play  except 
for  a few  minutes.  In  spite  of  con- 
ditions however,  Oberlin  held  Re- 
serve to  the  close  score  of  12  to  5. 

Reserve  was  the  first  to  score, 
“Doc”  Portman  forcing  his  through 
the  line  for  a touchdown  after  Bar- 
den had  carried  the  ball  close  to  the 
Oberlin  goal  line.  Wertz,  the  vis- 
itors’ quarterback,  kicked  goal.  This 
was  the  only  scoring  done  during  the 
first  half.  Oberlin  came  very  near 
crossing  the  visitors’  goal  line  once, 
but  the  ball  was  lost  in  trying  to  ex- 
ecute a play  that  should  have  re- 
sulted in  a touchdown. 

Reserve  secured  her  next  and  final 
touchdown  in  very  much  the  same 
way  that  the  first  was  made.  Barden 
and  Kagey  figured  in  getting  the  ball 
to  Oberlin’s  five  yard  line  and  then 
“Doc”  Portman  went  through  the 
line  for  another  touchdown.  Wertz 
kicked  goal  making  the  score  12  to  0. 
Oberlin  now  got  busy.  Chet.  Pen- 
dleton gracefully  took  the  ball  out 
of  an  opponent’s  hands  and  made  a 
dash  for  the  goal,  but  was  overtaken 
on  the  fifteen  yard  line.  It  was  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  for  Capt. 
Houser  to  cover  the  remaining  fifteen 
yards  by  successive  bucks  and  regis- 
ter a touchdown.  This  finished  the 
scoring  of  the  day,  and  the  board 
read  12  to  5 in  the  visitors’  favor. 


Line-up : 

Reserve — 12  position  Oberlin — 5 

Schiller  left  end  Harvey 

D.  Portman  ..  left  tackle  ....Ferris 

Logee  ....  left  guard  Belden 

Lind  center  Doerschuck 

Deutsch  . . right  guard  ....  Clark 
M.  Portman  ..right  tackle  Pendleton 
Barden  right  end  Cole 


Wertz quarterback Nichols 

Barney  ....  left  halfback  ....  Bird 
Kagey  ....  right  halfback....  Bird 

Cripps fullback Houser 

Substitutions — Ament  for  Nichols, 
Gray  for  Pendleton,  Baxter  for  Bel- 
den, Curtis  for  Vradenburg,  G.  Pen- 
dleton for  Bird.  Touchdowns — D. 
Portman  2,  Houser.  Goals  from 
touchdowns — Wertz  2.  Goals  from 
touchdowns  missed — Houser.  Goals 
from  field  missed — Cripps,  Schiller. 
Referee — Young  of  Cornell.  Umpire 
Eldridge,  Michigan.  Field  judge  and 
timekeeper — Frank  Stanton.  Head 
linesman — St.  John.  Linesmen — Dr. 
Medlin,  Mr.  Houghton.  Time  of 
halves — 30  minutes. — Review,  No- 
vember 10. 


HOLIDAY  CONCERTS. 

Bach’s  Christmas  oratorio,  and  a 
Symphony  concert  will  be  given  Dec- 
ember IS  and  16th. 

The  Musical  Union,  assisted  by  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  will 
render  its  first  program  of  Bach 
music  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Christmas  Oratorio.  The  orchestra 
will  also  play  a symphony  program 
in  the  regular  artist  recital  series, 
which  will  be  given  in  Finney  Chapel 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  general 
public  in  addition  to  those  who  hold 
recital  tickets. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Musical 
Union  for  some  time  past  to  study 
and  present  one  of  the  larger  choral 
works  of  Bach.  It  therefore  takes 
pleasure  this  season  in  joining  other 
leading  choral  societies  in  a revival 
of  this  older  type  of  music. 

In  selecting  soloists  to  take  the  var 
ious  parts  the  aim  too  has  been  to 
choose  not  only  on  the  basis  of  musi- 
cianship, but  also  of  experience  in 
singing  Bach  music  cither  in  anthem 
or  in  oratorio.  Mr.  Henri  Scott. 
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has  sung  the  bass  solos  in  this  com- 
position at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  which 
place  might  be  termed  the  Bach 
Mecca  of  this  country.  Mr.  Reed 
Miller  has  been  for  several  years 
tenor  soloist  at  the  church  made  fam- 
ous by  the  pastorate  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Miss  Florence  Hinkle, 
soprano,  occupies  one  of  the  most 
prominent  choir  positions  in  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Rose  Lutiger-Gan- 
non  of  Chicago  has  the  position  of 
contralto  soloist  at  Rabbi  Hirsch’s 
Temple  and  for  two  consecutive  sea- 
sons has  sung  the  solos  in  the  Mes- 
siah for  the  Apollo  Club. 

The  larger  interest  of  these  con- 
certs has  been  made  possible  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  Thomas  Orches- 
tra. The  Musical  Union  closed  its 
last  season  about  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  debt  and  naturally  hesitated  to 
plan  for  an  extensive  festival  at  the 
Holiday  season.  The  manager  of 
the  orchestra  having  heard  of  the 
financial  condition  arising  from  the 
anniversary  concerts,  generously  pro- 
posed that  the  orchestra  come  to 
Oberlin  this  December,  as  had  been 
planned  but-  on  a percentage  basis, 
such  as  to  guarantee  the  Union 
againt  loss. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  management 
that  with  the  increased  auditorium 
facilities  which  Finney  Chapel  af- 
fords, the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
great  choral  works  may  be  enjoyed 
by  much  greater  numbers  than  here- 
tofore has  been  possible. 

ACTA  DIURNA. 

October  22 — James  W.  Raine,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  at  Berea 
College,  Kentucky,  conducted  Chapel 
exercises. 

October  26 — Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton gave  a lecture  in  Finney  Memor- 
ial Chapel  in  the  evening  under  the 


auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  An  ap- 
preciative audience  listened  to  Mr. 
Washington  who  spoke  on  “The 
Place  of  the  Negro  in  Civilization,” 

October  251 — Governor  Harris  ad- 
dresed  a large  audience  in  the  Second 
Church  in  the  evening.  An  informal 
reception  was  held  at  the  Park  Hotel 
before  the  address. 

October  31 — Miami  defeated  Ober- 
lin at  football.  The  score  was  11  to 
10. 

November  6 — The  first  in  the  series 
of  the  U.  L.  A.  lectures  was  given  in 
the  evening  in  the  First  Church  by 
Professor  William  L.  Phelps  of  Yale. 
Professor  Phelps  gave  a delightful 
discussion  of  “The  Novel.” 

An  enthusiastic  football  rally  was 
held  in  the  evening  at  Peters  Hall. 
Speeches  were  made  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty.  Professor 
Phelps  responded  in  a most  happy 
manner.  After  the  meeting  the  men 
marched  to  Talcott  corner  and  gave 
a recital  of  the  College  songs  and 
yells. 

November  7 — Professor  W.  L. 
Phelps  conducted  the  Chapel  service 
and  gave  a short  talk  to  the  students. 

Western  Reserve  defeated  Oberlin 
at  football  with  a score  of  12  to  5. 

November  10 — -Arthur  Hartmann, 
assisted  by  Alfred  Calzin  as  pianist, 
gave  the  third  recital  in  the  Artists’ 
course. 

November  12 — Dr.  W.  D.  MacKen- 
zie,  president  of  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  gave  the  regular 
monthly  lecture  in  Finney  Chapel, 
Thursday  noon.  Dr.  MacKcnzie’s 
subject  was  “The  Ethics  of  Gamb- 
ling.” In  the  afternoon  Dr.  McKen- 
zie delivered  an  address  before  the 
students  of  the  Seminary  and  many 
visitors. 

November  13— The  semi-annual 

meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
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lege  held  the  two  regular  sessions  in 
the  Faculty  roo  n at  Carnegie  Library. 
The  meeting  was  of  unusual  interest. 

Dr.  Cl  arles  S.  Mills,  pastor  of  Pil- 
grim Congregational  church  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  a Trustee  of  the 
Coll.ge,  conducted  Chapel  services. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the 
Baldwin  Cottage  Household  gave  a 
reception  in  honor  of  the  Trustees, 
inviting  as  their  guests  the  members 
of  the  Faculties  and  their  wives. 

November  16 — An  informal  recep- 
tion was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Oliver-McCoy,  of  Kenton, 
Ohio.  The  women  of  the  Faculty 
were  the  hostesses  and  invited  as 
their  guests  the  officers  of  the 
women’s  clubs,  the  young  women  of 
the  senior  class  and  the  members  of 
the  Sma'l  Cabinet  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

November  17 — Mrs  Katherine  Oli- 
ver-McCoy  gave  a reading  from  Nor- 
man Duncan’s  book,  Dr.  Luke  of  the 
Labrador,  at  Warner  Hall,  in  the 
evening.  Mrs.  McCoy  showed 
great  dramatic  po\yer  and  perfect 
control  of  herself  and  the  situation. 
The  Trading  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  W C.  A. 

November  70 — Dr.  George  W.  An- 
drews played  the  following  program 
in  the  organ  recital  course: 

1 Piece  Heroique  Bossi 

2 Lied  Dethier 

3 Minuet  and  Trio  in  B.  Minor 

Faulk  es 

4 Sonata  in  E flat  minor  (new) 

Parker 

I Allegro  moderato 

II  Andante 

III  Allegretto 
IV  Fugue 

5 Caprice — The  Brook  Dclliiei 

COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

Dr.  Franklin  S.  Fitch  preached  in 
the  Second  Church,  Sunday  morning 


and  afternoon,  November  15;  Thurs- 
day. November  19  he  con- 
ducted the  chapel  service  and  in  the 
afternoon  addressed  the  students  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  on  “The 
Present  Day  Appeal  of  the  Ministry.” 

Mr.  Luther  D.  Harkness,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  editing  the  new  Non- 
Graduate  Catalogue,  has  been  obliged 
to  discontinue  his  work  for  a short 
time  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Hon.  Theodore  Burton  and  Hon.  L. 
Paul  Howland  were  reelected  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mrs.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf  and 
daughter,  Mildred,  who  have  been 
visiting  in  the  West,  have  arrived  in 
Oberlin  and  with  Dr.  .Metcalf  are 
making  their  home  at  Mrs.  C C. 
Greene’s,  190  Elm  Street.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Metcalf  are  building  a 
beautiful  home  on  Forest  Street  and 
are  making  extensive  plans  in  the 
landscape  gardening. 

Professor  William  J.  Hutchins 
preached  in  Dr.  Carl  Patton’s  church 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  November 
IS. 

Mrs.  Lucy  T.  Smith,  sister  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  F.  Jewett,  died  Monday 
morning,  November  9 at  the  home 
of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Jewett.  The 
funeral  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  burial  took  place  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon in  the  family  lot  at  Jewett 
City,  Connecticut. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Ryder  gave  an  ad- 
dress in  the  First  Church  Thursday 
evening,  November  12,  to  the  congre- 
gations of  the  First  and  Second 
churches.  Dr.  Ryder  spoke  of  the 
people  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation reaches  and  illustrated  the 
lecture  with  the  stereopticon. 

President  King  left  Monday,  Nov- 
ember 16,  for  New  York  City  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  Fund. 
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Edwin  Davidson  of  New  York  City 
has  just  completed  the  installation  of 
the  new  refLctoscope  in  Spear  Lab- 
oratory. This  is  a most  valuable 
addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  lab- 
oratory and  makes  possib'e  the  pro- 
jection on  the  screen  opaque  ob- 
jects as  well  as  the  ordinary  lantern 
slide. 

Charles  W.  Williams  left  Thurs- 
day evening,  November  19  for  the 
East  where  he  wi'l  spend  several 
weeks  visiting  in  the  interests  of  the 
College. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner 
are  making  their  home  this  winter  at 
the  Marie  Antoinette  Hotel  in  New 
York  City. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  gave  an  ad- 
dress at  Founders’  Day  at  Lake  Erie 
College. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  has  filled 
several  lecture  engagements  this  fall. 
She  gave  the  lecture  on  Algeria  at 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  spoke  twice 


at  Perkiomen  Seminary,  delivered 
two  addresses  at  the  Girls’  School  at 
Birmingham,  Pennsylvania,  gave  an 
address  at  Lake  Erie  College,  Paines- 
ville,  and  addressed  the  women’s 
clubs  at  Bellevue,  Ohio.  While  at 
Bridgeport,  Mrs.  Johnston  was  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lucien  T.  Warner. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Demuth 
are  in  Berlin,  Germany,  their  address 
being  Eisenacherstr,  83,  11. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Manning,  Instructor  in 
Violin  for  a year  and  a half  from 
the  winter  of  1906  to  June  1907,  and 
who  last  year  studied  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, is  now  located  in  New  York 
City.  Elis  address  is  2466  Marion 
Avenue. 

Mr.  Frederick  N.  Finney  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  California.  At 
present  Mr.  Finney’s  address  is  150 
South  Orange  Grove  Avenue,  Pasa- 
dena. 


Alumni  News 


WILLIAM  S.  SCARBOROUGH  ’75., 
One  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  colored  race  is  Dr.  W.  S.  Scar- 
borough, who  was  recent  y elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, Ohio.  The  doctor  has  long 
been  connected  with  that  institution 
as  its  vice-president  and  as  head  of 
its  department  of  ancient  languages, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  foremost  of  classical 
scholars.  He  is  a graduate,  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  and  is  a member  of  nu- 
merous learned  soci  tics  in  America 
and  Europe,  p-ominent  among  which 
are  the  American  Philolo  ical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Archteological 
Institute,  and  the  British  Society  of 


Liberal  Arts,  before  which  he  has 
read  many  papers.  He  has  written 
much  a'fo  for  the  press,  having  been 
a frequent  contributor  to  Leslie’s 
Weekly,  and  has  traveled  extensively 
in  Europe.  He  is  a broad-minded 
and  cosmopolitan  in  his  views,  cul- 
tured, and  of  pleasing  address,  and 
there  is  no  finer  representative  of  his 
race.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Wil- 
berforc"  University  will  take  on  new 
life  under  his  administration,,  and 
become  one  of  the  most  potential 
agencies  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  negro  people  and  in 
promoting  their  elevation  through 
sound  educational  courses.— Leslie’s 
Weekly,  August  13. 
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REUNION  OF  ’75. 

The  class  of  ’75  was  represented  at 
the  reunion  by  twenty-eight  of  its 
forty-one  living  members,  ten  hus- 
bands and  wives  of  the  same,  three 
non-graduate  members,  and  fourteen 
children. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Gulick  came  from 
Honolulu,  Rev.  D.  Goodsell  and  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Kimmel  from  California  to 
join  their  classmates  at  this  reuinon. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Ament  has  since  returned 
to  Peking,  China,  after  two  years’ 
residence  in  Oberlin. 


IOWA  ALUMNI  MEETING. 

There  will  be  a meeting  of  the 
Alumni,  former  and  present  students, 
and  friends  of  Oberlin  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  January  1st,  1909.  It  is  planned 
by  the  local  committee  to  complete 
the  proposed  state  organization  at 
that  time,  and  all  Iowa  Oberlinites, 
whether  Alumni  or  not,  should  plan 
to  be  preseent.  At  Cedar  Falls  and 
Waterloo  there  are  at  present  about 
twenty-five  who  arc  eligible  to  such 
an  organization  and  it  is  hoped  that 
many  more  can  be  added  at  that 
time.  Plans  are  on  foot  to  have 
some  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Col- 
lege present  and  give  a talk. 

The  committee  hoped  to  have  this 
reunion  coincident  with  the  Glee  Club 
concert  but  found  it  impossible  as 
the  concert  in  Waterloo  occurs 
Christmas  eve. 

All  those  who  contemplate  coming 
should  notify  the  secretary  before 
December  20,  that  provision  may  be 
made  for  them  at  the  banquet. 

E.  K.  Chapman, 
Secretary,  Committee. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

’42 — Mrs.  Mary  Ladd  Hacon  cele- 
brated her  ninety  fourth  birthday  at 
her  home  33  Stevenson  Avenue, 


Pasadena,  California.  Mrs.  Bacon 
is  the  oldest  living  woman  graduate 
of  Oberlin  College.  She  was  born  at 
Mantua,  Ohio,  October  15,  1814,  and 
is  the  sole  surviver  of  the  class  of 
1842. 

’58 — Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  at  Talladega  College, 
Talladega,  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  An- 
drews will  spend  the  winter  in  Ober- 
lin. Their  address  is  51  North  Cedar 
Avenue. 

’64,  ’68  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Chauncey 
N.  Pond  read  a paper  entitled 
“Church  and  College”  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Oberlin  Ministers’  Union, 
Monday,  November  2. 

’67 — James  E.  Todd  is  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  at  Kansas 
University,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  In 
the  “American  Men  of  Science”  for 
1906,  Professor  Todd  is  rated  among 
the  first  hundred  geologists  of  the 
United  States.  From  1893  to  ’03,  he 
was  State  Geologist  for  South  Dako- 
ta and  from  1881  to  1907  Assistant 
Geologist  of  the  United  States  Sur- 
vey. 

’70 — Mrs.  Franklin  S.  Fitch  of 
Buffalo,  New  York  has  been  for  sev- 
eral weeks  the  guest  of  her  daughter. 
Professor  Florence  M.  Fitch  of  Ober- 
lin. Mrs.  Fitch  met  with  a very  seri- 
ous accident  a year  and  a half  ago, 
but  she  is  now  greatly  improved. 

’75 — Mr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  who 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Children's  Home  and  Aid  Soci- 
ety, will  devote  a year  to  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  He  has  returned 
from  a trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  made 
in  the  interest  of  a study  of  child- 
placing for  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 1 1 is  work  included  lecturing 
at  Seattle  and  other  cities  cn  route. 

’75— Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  D.  Mills  are 
at  home  at  591  Lincoln  Avenue,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 
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’75— William  S.  Scarborough,  who 
has  just  been  elected  president  of 
Wilberforce  University  having  served 
for  some  time  as  its  acting  president, 
chose  for  his  inaugural  address,  “The 
College  and  the  Student.” 

’75 — Miss  Althea  R.  Sherman  has 
changed  her  address  from  National, 
to  McGregor,  Iowa,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

’76 — Rovillus  R.  Rogers,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Jamestown, 
New  York,  is  spending  two  months 
in  France  and  the  British  Isles.  He 
represents  the  Jamestown  schools  in 
the  American  Teachers’  visit  to 
Europe  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Moseley  of  England  and 
the  American  Civic  Federation. 

’78 — Rev.  William  C Wilcox  and 
wife  and  two  sons  of  Ifafa,  South 
Africa,  have  arrived  in  Oberlin  where 
they  will  spend  several  months.  Mr. 
Wilcox  organized  and  called  the 
Zulu  Orthography  Congress,  “which 
has  been  successful  in  forming  a set 
of  rules  for  the  writing  of  the  Zulu 
Language.”  Mr.  Wilcox  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  transla- 
tion of  the  Zulu  Bible,  and  with  Rev. 
Cetywayo  Goba,  a native  Zulu  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  work 
of  making  the  final  corrections  in  the 
manuscript  and  the  reading  of  the 
proof  which  is  being  printed  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  Oberlin. 

’81,  ’84  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Sydney  D. 
Strong’s  address  is  1320  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Washington. 

’82 — Among  the  four  names  that 
have  been  mentioned  as  possible  can- 
didate for  the  Deanship  of  Barnard 
College,  appears  the  name  of  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Maltby  who  is  now  head 
of  the  department  of  physics  in  that 
institution. 

’83  hon. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  B. 
Sperry’s  address  for  the  coming  year 


will  be  124  W.  Avenue  52,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

’87 — William  S.  Sheldon  is  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Omaha,  Neb- 
raska. 

’89 — Born — To  Mr.  Halsey  H. 

Matteson  and  Mrs.  Anna  Pitkin  Mat- 
teson,  of  Ravenswood,  Illinois,  Nov- 
ember 1,  1908,  a daughter. 

’91 — Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hopkins  has 
been  very  active  in  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society  and  his  name  is 
earnestly  urged  as  candidate  for  the 
office  of  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

’91  O.  T.  S. — Born — To  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Haskell,  Salonica, 
Turkey,  October  9,  1908,  a son,  Oliver 
Henry  Haskell1. 

’91 — d he  Ginn  Publishing  Company 
has  just  brought  out  a book  entitled 
“A  Short  University  Course  in  Elec- 
tricity” by  Robert  A.  Millikan  and 
John  Mills. 

93 — Rev.  George  W.  Hinman  of 
Foochow,  China,  who  is  now  in  this 
country  on  a furlough,  made  a tour 
of  Eastern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, October  10  to  November  11,  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  Board. 
He  reports  much  interest  among  the 
Congregationalists  of  Canada.  While 
in  Lamar,  Ontario,  Mr.  Hinman  vis- 
ited Rev.  David  C.  Macintosh,  ’85  O. 
T.  S. 

’93 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Marden 
are  located  at  Marsovan,  Turkey. 
Mrs.  Marden  was  Miss  Lucy  Morley 
and  was  in  the  mission  at  Odana, 
Turkey. 

’95 — Miss  Julia  Patton,  who  last 
year  was  a student  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  who  in  June  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  that  institution, 
is  teaching  this  year  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege. 

’96 — Miss  Mary  J.  Nelson  is  teach- 
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ing  English  in  the  high  school  at 
Jamestown,  New  York. 

’97 — N.  C.  Hirschy  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Bluffton  College,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  presidency  of 
Redfield  College,  Redfield,  South 
Dakota. 

’97 — Miss  Ella  M.  Stanley’s  address 
is  Rich  Hall,,  Wi.braham,  Massachu- 
setts. 

’97 — Alfred  E.  Ricksecker  is  teaching 
in  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania,  a sub- 
urb of  Pittsburg. 

’98 — Mark  L.  Thomsen,  a lawyer 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  since 
’03  the  Danish  Vice  Consul  for  Ohio. 

’98 — Frank  P.  Whitney,  who  is 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Col- 
linwood,  Ohio,  sailed  for  London, 
October  31.  Pie  goes  with  a number 
of  other  American  teachers  to  study 
the  English  public  school  system. 

’98,  ’99 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby 
A.  Hemingway  sent  with  their  greet- 
ings a report  of  the  Shansi  Mission 
of  the  American  Board  The  report 
shows  a tremendous  amount  of  work 
accomplished  with  a very  small  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

’g9 — Gustavus  A.  Anderegg  is 

spending  the  year  in  New  York  City 
in  study.  His  address  is  60  Seventh 
Avenue. 

’99 — Miss  Minnie  PI.  Hart  will 
spend  the  winter  in  Ca'ifornia. 

’99 — George  L.  W.  Kilbon  recently 
gave  addresses  before  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  of  Rapid  City  on  “The  Man  Who 
Counts,”  and  before  the  State  Christ- 
ian Endeavor  Convention  on  “Crit- 
icisms of  Christian  Endeavor.” 

’00,  O.  T.  S.  ’00 — Rev.  Paul  Fox 
and  Miss  Rosa  Cobb  were  married 
July  8,  1908.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Fox 
are  living  at  Brecksville,  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  Fox  is  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church. 

’01 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  PI.  Birds- 


eye will  spend  the  winter  in  their 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Birdseye  has  been  in  Oregon  for  the 
past  six  months  as  government  sur- 
veyor. 

’01 — Miss  Jessie  A.  Hyde  will  spend 
the  coming  year  in  Cuervo,  New 
Mexico. 

’01,  ’04  Li.  T.  S. — James  E.  Sprung- 
er  of  Long  Beach,  California,  recent- 
ly declined  a call  to  the  Presidency 
of  Redfkld  College,  South  Dakota. 

’02 — Beatty  L.  Laird,  who  last  fall 
resigned  his  position  011  the  faculty 
of  the  Normal  School  of  Cleveland, 
has  formed  a partnership  with  other 
members  of  the  same  faculty  for  the 
manufacturing  of  stereopticon  and 
other  lecture  equipment.  The  firm 
will  be  known  as  the  H.  F.  Patton 
Manufacturing  Company. 

’02 — Miss  Helen  M.  Wright,  who 
has  been  in  Oberlin  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  where  she  will  continue 
her  work  of  assisting  her  brother, 
Frederick  B.  Wright  in  editing  the 
Records  of  the  Past. 

’02  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Annie  Mayhew 
is  teaching  piano  at  the  Higbee 
School,  Memphis,  Tennesee,  her 
address  being  565  Beale  Avenue. 
Miss  Mayhew  recently  appeared  in  a 
recital  with  Mine.  Bouton  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and 
met  with  great  success. 

’02 — Miss  Laura  A.  Merrill  is 
teaching  in  the  grammar  school  in 
Jamestown,  New  York.  Miss  Mer- 
rill's address  is  11  Liberty  Street. 

’02 — Chester  Tracy  is  teaching  at 
Wciser  Academy.  Until  February 
1908  he  was  homesteading  on  a claim 
at  Theodore,  Utah. 

’02-'o5 — Born — To  Mr.  G.  Carroll 
Rose,  and  Mrs,  Nellie  Robinson 
Rose,  South  Haven,  Michigan,  May 
17,  1908,  daughter,  Marian  Cynthia. 
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’03 — Born— To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pliny 
O.  Clark  10701  Columbia  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a son,  October  11, 
1908,  Pliny  Oscar  Jr. 

’03 — Miss  Emelyn  F.  Peck  is  the 
Schenectady  County  Officer  for  De- 
pendent Children  in  the  State  Charity 
Aid  Association  at  Schenectady,  New 
York.  Miss  Peck’s  address  is  4 
Eagle  Street. 

’o3-’o5 — Cleaveland  R.  Cross  and 
Miss  Ruth  Adah  Savage  were  mar- 
ried at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Moline, 
Illinois,  November  11,  1908.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cross  will  make  their  home  at 
1378  West  Clifton  Boulevard,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio. 

’04— Clarence  T.  Roome  has  com- 
pleted the  medical  course  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  is  now  taking  his 
hospital  training  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York  City,  70th 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 

’04 — Miss  Olive  S.  Sieben  is  teach- 
ing at  Billings,  Montana.  Miss 
Sieben’s  address  is  3317  Third  Ave- 
nue North. 

’04 — Miss  Martha  A.  Fisher  is  con- 
tinuing her  work  with  the  Associated 
Charities  of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
Miss  Fisher’s  address  is  2105  East 
96  Street. 

’04,  ’06  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Ernest  W. 
Altvater  contributed  an  article  to  the 
October  number  of  the  Biblical 
World  entitled  “Cain  and  Abel.” 

’03 — Miss  Mary  E.  Rodhouse,  who 
is  assistant  librarian  in  the  public 
library  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  sick 
with  typhoid  fever  at  her  home  in 
Wellington. 

’05 — Born — To  Mr.  D.  Clifford 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Florence  Marsh 
Jones,  Weedsport,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1908,  a daughter,  Mary 
Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Jones  and  daughter 
will  spend  the  winter  with  Mrs. 
Jones’  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G. 


Marsh  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

’05 — M.  E.  Chamberlain  of  Ward 
Academy,  South  Dakota,  was  elected 
scribe  of  the  State  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches  at  their  last 
meeting. 

’05 — Miss  Edith  Rogers  is  teaching 
Latin  and  English  in  the  high  school 
at  Jamestown,  New  York. 

’05 — Victor  H.  Wachs  and  Miss 
Sylvania  Allen  were  married  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  St. 
Johns,  Ohio,  August  5,  1908.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wachs  are  making  their  home 
at  Townsend,  Massachusetts  where 
Mr.  Wachs  is  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  and  a student  in  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Theology 
from  which  he  will  graduate  in  the 
spring. 

’05 — Joseph  E.  Dunipace,  who  last 
year  was  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  is  spend- 
ing the  year  in  foreign  study.  Mr. 
Dunipace  is  now  a member  of  the 
University  of  Goettingen  in  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry.  His  address 
is  Ruehl  Strasse  10. 

’o5  O.  C.  M. — The  engagement  of 
Thomas  Reuben  Wilson  and  Miss 
Paula  Silverberg  of  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many has  been  announced.  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  continuing  his  piano  study 
abroad. 

’o5 — Francis  E.  Carr  is  teaching  at 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennesee, 

’06 — Miss  Ethel  E.  Vail  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  her  home,  Mar- 
shaltown,  Iowa.  Miss  Vail's  address 
is  41 1 South  Third  Street. 

’06 — Mr.  Fei  Ch’i  Hao  and  Miss 
Wang  Yu  Jung  were  married  Satur- 
day, August  29,  1908.  in  the  London 
Mission  Chapel  at  Peking,  China. 
Mr.  Fei  is  president  of  the  Provin- 
cial College  at  Pao  Ting  Fu. 

'06 — Walter  R.  Barrows  is  tempor- 
arily in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
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New  Willard  Hotel.  Mr.  Barrow’s 
home  address  is,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
811  Garfield  Place. 

’07 — Miss  Gertrude  Harris,  who 
has  been  ill  and  unable  to  begin 
teaching  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  is  now  able  to  resume  her  work- 
in  the  Oberlin  high  school. 

’07 — Homer  L.  Carr’s  address  in 
New  York  City  is  616  W.  113  Street. 

’07  O.  C.  M. — Miss  Florence  B. 
Jenney  has  gone  to  New  York  City 
where  she  will  continue  the  study  of 
singing. 

’07 — Miss  Iris  Haverstack  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Canton, 
Ohio. 

’07 — Miss  Eleanor  Walkup  sailed 
November  10,  from  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  the  gasoline  schooner, 
Hiram  Bingham  for  the  Caroline 
Islands  by  the  way  of  Honolulu.  The 
schooner  was  built  and  equipped  by 
the  American  Board  for  service 
among  the  Congregational  missions 
in  the  South  seas.  The  vessel  is 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  in  addition 
to  Captain  Alfred  Walkup  and  son 
and  daughter,  has  a crew  of  four 
men.  It  is  carrying  a large  stock  of 
Bibles  and  religious  literature. 

’07— George  D.  Allen  is  studying  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  His  ad- 
dress is  5637  Drexel  Avenue. 

’07 — Arthur  H.  Newton  is  teaching 
mathematics  and  chemistry  at  Mc- 
Pherson College,  McPherson,  Kan- 
sas. 

’08 — Sazaburo  Sato  is  in  New  York 
City.  His  address  is  64  E.  133  Street, 
care  Mr.  Higuchi. 

’08 — Rolla  J.  Shale  is  taking  the 
medical  course  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Mr.  Shale’s  address  is 
1022  North  Broadway. 

’08 — Miss  Marion  Blackman  is  teach- 
ing history  and  mathematics  in 
Somerset,  Kentucky. 


’08 — Harrison  Behr  is  traveling  in 
Canada  in  the  interests  of  the  How- 
ard Severance  Company  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Behr  made  a short 
visit  recently  in  Oberlin. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Snow  is  a physi- 
cian in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  office 
is  in  the  Rose  Building,  number  416. 

Lanning  Parsons,  Captain  of  the 
9th  United  States  Cavalry  is  station- 
ed at  Camp  McGrath,  Bataugas, 
Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  John  Prindle  Scott  is  a musi- 
cian in  New  York  City.  His  address 
is  154  W.  105  Street. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Earl 
L.  McCake  were  married  July  8,  1908. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCake  are  making 
their  home  at  Foresman,  Indiana. 

Miss  Clara  Grace  Hinds  is  private 
secretary  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  George 
Cortelyou.  Miss  Hinds  studied  in 
the  Conservatory  in  ’71  and  ’72. 

Miss  Fannie  Plutchins  is  a phy- 
sician in  Cleveland,  Ohio  with  offices 
in  the  Rose  Building.  Dr.  Hutchins 
is  connected  with  the  dispensary  at 
Lakeside  Plospital,  and  is  a resident 
at  Goodrich  House. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Potter 
of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
cently were  guests  of  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Rice  at  Oberlin.  Mr  Potter  is  Judge 
of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bragdon,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  ’68,  is  a law- 
yer in  Monroe,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Denton  McFarland’s 
address  is  High  Rivers,  Alberta,  Can- 
ada. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Strong,  who 
took  almost  the  entire  course  in 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
who  received  from  it  a teacher’s  cer- 
tificate, also  taking  the  course  in  Pub- 
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lie  School  Music  here  and  in  Chicago, 
has  been  for  two  years  director  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  Al- 
buquerque, N.  M.  At  the  recent  Ir- 
rigation Congress  held  in  Albuquer- 
que, she  was  director  of  a chorus  of 
one  hundred  voices  and  of  an  orches- 
tra, which  rendered  the  famous  Irri- 
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gation  Ode,  and  also  gave  at  an  even- 
ing concert  before  three  thousand 
people  “The  Golden  Legend”  by  Sul- 
livan. 

Elmer  Hopkins  is  treasurer  and 
business  manager  of  Denison  Univer- 
sity. 


Necrology 


MARY  CORDELIA  PHELPS  LEA1  91 

Mary  Cordelia  Phelps  Lea  died 
Sunday,  September  13,  1908  at  her 
home  in  Amity,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  P.  Lea  was  born  at 
Nova,  Ohio,  March  20,  1865.  After 
several  years  of  successful  teaching 
she  entered  Oberlin  College  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1891.  Up- 
on the  completion  of  her  work  as  a 
student  she  again  resumed  her  work 
as  a teacher,  accepting  positions  un- 
der the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation ; first  at  Cumberland  Gap, 
Tennesee,  and  later  at  Corbin  and 
Rockhold,  Kentucky.  She  was  sent 
to  Salinda,  North  Carolina  where 
she  remained  four  years,  three  of 
which  she  was  principal  of  the 
school.  June  30,  1897  she  married 
Rev.  James  D.  Lea,  who  with  five 
children,  survives  her. 


MARION  J.  P.  HATCH 
Mrs.  Marion  J.  P.  Hatch  died  at 
the  home  of  her  son,  Dr.  Leonard 
Hatch,  Albany,  New  York,  Monday, 
October  26,  1908. 

Mrs.  Marion  J.  P.  Hatch  was  born 
in  Peru,  Massachusetts,  May  9,  1835. 
When  she  was  three  years  of  age  the 
family  moved  to  the  Western  Reserve 
making  their  home  at  York,  Medina 
County.  Mrs.  Hatch  attended  the 
district  school  in  York  and  later  went 


to  Willoughby  Female  Seminary, 
now  Lake  Erie  College,  from  which 
institution  she  was  graduated  in  1853. 
After  completing  her  course  Mrs. 
Hatch  taught  in  Union  City,  Michi- 
gan until  i860  when  she  married 
Rev.  Reuben  Hatch,  then  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  Union 
City.  In  1876  it  became  necessary 
for  Mr.  Hatch  to  give  up  the  minis- 
try and  the  family  moved  to  Oberlin 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatch  assumed 
the  care  of  Ladies’  Hall.  From  1876 
Mrs.  Hatch  continued  as  matron  re- 
linquishing her  work  only  last  June. 
In  addition  to  her  work  as  matron 
for  thirty-two  years,  Mrs.  Hatch  con- 
tributed to  the  work  of  the  College 
a long  and  generous  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Women’s  Board  to 
which  she  was  elected  in  1879.  As 
a wise  counselor,  a firm  friend  and 
a gracious  woman  she  builded  into 
the  character  of  many  college  genera- 
tions and  the  same  qualities  that 
made  her  desirable  for  election  in 
1879  were  felt  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  Board  in  1908.  The  body  was 
brought  to  Oberlin  and  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Thursday,  November 
29,  at  Talcott  Hall. 

CHARLES  DEXTER  NOBLE 
Charles  Dexter  Noble  died  at  his 
home,  Norway,  Maine,  Monday,  Nov- 
ember 9,  1908. 
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Dr.  Charles  Dexter  Noble  was 
born  at  Norway  Lake,  Maine,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1842.  He  married  Annie  M. 
Brown,  August  25,  1868,  who  with 
four  children  survives  him.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Noble  moved  to  Oberlin 
in  1869  and  here  they  resided  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  until  ill 
health  compelled  Mr.  Noble  to  give 
up  his  work  as  a physician.  Dr. 


Noble  was  a private  in  the  17th 
Maine  Regiment,  enlisting  July  25, 
1862.  He  again  saw  service  in  the 
Spanish  War,  when  he  enlisted  as 
Surgeon  in  the  5th  Ohio  Regiment, 
first  going  to  Tampa,  Florida,  then 
to  the  Army  Post  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  finally  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


Oberlin  Musical  Union 
Holiday  Concerts 


Finney  Chapel 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Christmas  Oratorio —Bach 


Tuesday,  December  Fifteenth 
at  Seven  p.  m. 


Symphony  Concert 


Wednesday,  December  Sixteenth 
at  Two  p.  m. 


George  W.  Andrews,  Conductor 


SOLOISTS 

Theodore 

Florence  Hinkle 

T h o m a s 

of  Npw  York 

Rose  Lutiger- Cannon 

Orchestra 

of  Chicago 

. .. . 

Reed  Miller 

of  Chicago 

Frederick  A.  Stock 

Henri  Scott 

of  New  York 

<01  Course  Tickets,  SI. 50,  SI. 25,  $1.00.  <J  Tickets  for  Tuesday  even- 
itig,  $1,00,  75c  and  50c.  Tickets  for  Wednesday  afternoon,  50c. 
<!  Sale  of  choices,  Saturday,  December  Twelfth,  at  Two  p.  m. 
<3  Ten  sittings  in  a choice,  f Announcement  mailed  upon  request. 

V.  C.  Doerschuk,  Treas.,  Oberlin,  O.,  Phone  489-W 
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COLLEGE  GOWNS  AND  CAPS 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  arid  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 

262  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

The  place  par  excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s,  on  the  box  proclaims  your  standing 
Sent  by  express  anywhere 


See  us  about  your  laundry  of  all  kinds 
The  Oberlin  Laundry  Co. 

62  South  Main  Street 
Heald  & Polacek,  Student  Agents 


Let  us  save  you  money 

Our  system  of  individual  instruction  will  enable  you  to  save  two  to 
four  months  time  in  completing  the  full  bookkeeping  and  shorthand 
course.  TIME  IS  MONEY. 

Our  school  is  one  of  the  BEST.  Only  experienced  teachers  and 
up-to-date  methods  employed. 

Students  may  enroll  at  any  time.  No  vacations.  Special  rates  to 
teachers  who  wish  a commercial  education,  or  to  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  the  commercial  branches. 

Write  for  booklet,  “Stepping  Stones  to  Success.’’ 

The  Elyria  Business  College  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 

In  writing  advcrtiaera,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 
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BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 

BOOKBINDING  AND  ENGRAVING 
College  and  School  Stationery  Strictly  First  -class  Work 

T5he  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


Mrs.  Frank  Henry  Drake 

Shops  for  out  of  town  people  in  all 
lines.  No  charges.  Write  for 
information. 


7114  Carnegie  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


G.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of 
Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  out 
of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

G.  L.  SCHRYVER  & COMPANY  Remedy  rTX  Hatch  & Co. 

In  writing  advertiser*,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


TheCleveland,Southwestern&ColumbusRy.Co. 

Tae  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland.  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta.  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville.  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  Njrth  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs 
Large  comfortable  plash  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  Fre- 
quent service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  sched- 
uled stations.  Fast  time  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with 
regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Oberlin,  O General  Office,  611Girfisld  bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Obedin  Books,  A.  G.  Comings  Oberlin, Ohio 


Rational  Living,  net  $1.25,  President  H. 
C.  King 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness, 
net  $1.25,  President  H.  C.  King 
Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Educa- 
tion, net  $1.50,  President  H.  C.  King 
Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net  $1  50, 
President  H.  C.  King 
Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life, 
(new)  net  $1  50,  President  H.  C. 
King 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  net  75c 
cloth,  Bosworth 


Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  net 
cloth  75 c,  paper  50c,  Bosworth 

Studies  m the  Liie  of  Jesus  Christ,  Bos* 
worth,  cloth  90c  net,  paper  60c  net. 

Hcacox  & Lehmann's  Harmony  used  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Any  of  the  above  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  postpaid 

All  kinds  of  Ooerlin  Souvenirs  - Ban- 
ners, Postal  Cards,  Pillows,  Watch 
Fobs,  etc.,  all  prices 

Music  at  publishers  prices 
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Y.  M AIL  AT  4 PER  CENT. 


We  have  a record  of  over  forty  yeais  of  safe 
and  conservative  banking  methods,  our  policy, 
tnoteover,  being  to  treat  our  smallest  depositor 
wnh  the  same  courtesy  and  attention  as  the  larg- 
est patron  ot  the  bank. 

beud  lor  Booklet  O-A  “Banking  by  Mail." 
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Estey  Organ  Company 

Brattle  boro,  Vermont 
BUILDERS  OF 

Church  Organs 

We  also  have  a most  complete  line  of  all  sizes  of 

Practice  Organs 

Especially  noteworthy  is  a newly  developed  REED  ORGAN  for  practice  purposes 
which  is  built  with  console  measurements  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  A.  G.  O. 
in  every  particu  ar,  something  which  has  not  heretofore  been  done  in  reed  organ 
practice.  Wc  should  bJ  glad  to  furnish  estimates  for  any  sized  instrument 


C orrespondence  Solicited 


Announcement : 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  sp  cial  advantages  offered  at 
our  store  for  the  selection  of  exclusive  articles  for  house- 
hold. decor  dive  and  gift  purposes.  By  reason  of  our  large 
and  selected  stock  of  Jewelry,  Precious  Stones,  Silverware, 
Fine  Porcelain,  and  Stationery,  we  are  equii  ped 
to  serve  our  patrons  in  any  part  of  the  country  most 
promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

Our  buyers  are  men  of  wide  experience,  personally  select- 
ing the  articles  and  wares 
shown  on  our  floors,  many 
famous  cen  lets  of  production  in 
t lie  old  world  and  t lit*  leading 
factories  of  this  country  being 
represented. 


The 

Cowell  & Hubbard 
Company 

605  Euclid-av,  Cleveland 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  Principal 

Eleven  instructors.  Three  practice  kindergartens.  Fifteenth 
year.  Over  •>  e hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-two 
states  and  five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musi- 
cal advantages  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and 
Conservatory  of  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  information 
apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

drawer  Z , OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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OBERLIN  BOOKS 


A NEW  BOOK  BY  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

Net  One  Dollar  and  a Half 


Other  Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 

Rational  Living,  net,  $1.25 
Talks  co  Sunday-School  Teachers,  net,  $1.00 
Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,  net,  $1.50 
Theology  and  Social  Consciousness,  net  $1.25 
Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net,  $1.20 
The  Appeal  of  the  Child,  net,  $ .25 
Life  as  a Practical  Problem,  net,  $ .15 
The  Fight  for  Character,  net,  $ .10 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  paper,  net,  60c;  cloth,  net,  90c 
Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles 
paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 


Two  new  books  by  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson 

History  of  Music,  net,  $2.50 
Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net,  $2. 50 
Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History 
By  George  Frederick  Wright,  net,  $2.00 
Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 


E.  J.  GOODRICH 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


PURE  DRUGS 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

Your  Prescription  is  filled  according 
to  your  physician’s  directions. 

C.  W.  PERSONS 

PHARMACIST 

35  West  College  OBERLI IN 


THE  NEWTON  STUDIO 

The  State  Bank  Block — Phone  292 

High  Grade  Art  Photography 


SITTINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


S HOES 


We  are  exclusive  agents  in  Oberlin  for  the 

Edwin  C.  Burt  and  the  “Queen  Quality” 
and  the  Walk-Over  Siloes  for  men. 


W.  H.  COOLEY  & SON 

33  West  College  Street 

Mail  Orders  For  Flowers 

MAY  BE  SENT  TO 

HARRV  A.  COOK 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  ANDREW  CONGDON) 

26  North  Cedar  Avenue 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

CARNATIONS  and  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OUR  SPECIALS 
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Well  Dressed  for  $25.00 
a Season 


“I  spend  $25.00  or  $35.00  each  year  for 
a WOOLTEX  suit  and  I’m  always  well  dress- 
ed. Each  suit  gives  me  two  season’s  satisfac- 
tory service  and  after  that  I can  still  use  it  for 
rainy  days.” 

This  was  said  by  a busy  woman  whose  social  position  demands 
that  she  shall  always  be  well  dressed. 


WOOLTEX  styles  are  a help  to 
the  busy  woman  who  has  no  time  to 
waste  in  looking  around.  A woman 
may  feel  certain  that  she  is  getting  thor- 
oughly good  style  in  WOOLTEX,  so 
distinctive  that  it  will  be  acceptable  for  a 
second  season. 

WOOLTEX  garments  are  a boon 
to  the  busy  woman  in  another  way. 
They  are  all  so  thoroughly  well  tailored 
that  they  keep  their  shape.  The  pure 
wool  materials  do  not  need  frequent 
pressing.  The  lining  dees  not  rip;  the 
hooks  and  buttons  are  sewed  on  to  stay. 

Look  for  ihis  label 


It  insures  your  satisfaction 

WOOLTEX  prices  are  decidedly 
low  for  garments  of  such  superior  quality. 


YOCOM  BROTHERS 
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THE 

STUDENT 
SUPPLY  STORE 


We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  second  hand  and  new, 
College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 

Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows,  and  all  kinds  of 

College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  we  are  Fountain  Pen  Experts,  handle  all  of  the  Read- 
ing Makes,  Repair  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store 

23  South  Main  Street,  OBERL1N,  OHIO 


$40.00  a Month  to  $200.00 
a Month  in  Six  Years 


This  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Phelps,  who  graduated  from 
the  Oberlin  Business  College  six  years  ago.  Many 
others  have  done  as  well.  A course  in  this  college 
would  open  a large  field  to  any  ambitious  young  man 
or  woman  of  good  education  and  character. 


Oberlin  Business  College,  Oberlin, O 


Artistic  Printing 


Equipment,  Experience  and  Brains 

are  the  three  main  factors  in  giv'ing  our  printing 
character  and  individuality. 
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One  of  our  specialties  is  the  production  of  original 
ideas  in  school  and  college  work — booklets,  announce- 
ments, programs,  menus,  etc. 

We  also  publish  more  school  and  college  annuals  than 
any  other  house  in  Ohio  ! 


Write  for  Prices  andTest  our  Service 


The  O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co. 

224-234  High  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phones 


When  in  Cleveland  you  will  find  the 
Taylor  Restaurant  a convenient  place  to 
lunch,  this  restaurant  is  also  open  for 
Breakfast  and  Supper 


We  serve  more  TEA  than  any  restaurant  in  the  United  States,  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  serve  nothing  but  the  highest 
grade  teas  obtainable,  consequently  “afternoon'’  tea  as  served  here  is 
not  the  joke  found  in  most  so  called  tea  rooms. 

Fine  Cakes  and  Confections,  Ices,  Soda,  Etc. 


